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BEETHOVEN. 


HIS BOYHOOD. 


I. 

One October afternoon, in 1784, a 
boat was coming down the Rhine 
close to that point where the city of 
Bonn sits on its left shore. The com¬ 
pany on hoard consisted of old and 
young persons of both sexes, returning 
ftom an e.xcursion of nleasure. 

The company landed full of gayety 
and mirth, the young people walking 
on before, while their seniois follow¬ 
ed. They adjourned to a public gar¬ 
den, close on the river side, to finish 
the day of social enjo)rment by par¬ 
taking of a collation. Old and young 
were seated ere long around the 
stone table set under the large trees. 
The crimson faded in the west, the 
moon poured her soft light glimmer¬ 
ing through the leafy canopy above 
them, and was reflected in fuU beauty 
in the waters of the Rhine. 

“Your boys are merry fellows,” 
said a benevolent-looking old gende- 
man, addressing Herr van Beethoven, 
a tenor singer in the electoral chapel, 
pointing at the same time to his two 
sons, lads of ten and fourteen years 
of age. “But tell me, Beethoven, 
why did you not bring Louis with 
you ?" 

“ Because,” answered the person 
he addressed, “Louis is a stubborn, 
dogged, stupid boy, whose trouble¬ 
some behavior would only spoil our 
mirth." 

“ Ah!" returned the old gendeman, 
“ you are always finding fault with the 
poor lad, and perhaps impose too 
hard tasks upon him. I am only sur¬ 
prised that he has not, ere this, bro¬ 
ken loose fi’om your sh^ control,” 


“ My dear Simrock,” replied Beet¬ 
hoven, laughing, “ I have a remedy 
at hand for his humors—my good 
Spanish cane, which, you see, is of the 
toughest Louis is well acquainted 
with its excellent properties, and 
stands in wholesome awe thereof. 
And trust me, neighbor, I know best 
what is for the boy’s good. Carl and 
Johann are a comfort to me; they 
always obey me tvith alacrity and 
affection. Louis, on the other hand, 
has been bearish firom his infancy. 
As to his studies, music is the only 
thing he >vill leam—I mean \vith good 
rvill; or, if he consents to apply him¬ 
self to anything else, I must first 
knock it into him that it has some¬ 
thing to do with music. T/ten he 
will go to work; but it is his humor 
not to do it otherwise. If I give him 
a commission to execute for me, the 
most arrant clodpoll could not be 
more stupid about it” 

Here the conversation was inter¬ 
rupted, and the subject was not re¬ 
sumed. The hours flew lightly by. 
It struck nine, and the festive compa¬ 
ny separated to return to their homes. 

Carl and Johann were in high glee 
as they went home. They sprang up 
the steps before their father, and pull¬ 
ed the door-bell. The door was 
opened, and a boy about twelve years 
old stood in the entry with a lamp in 
his hand. He was short and stout 
for his age, but a sickly paleness, 
more strongly marked by ie contras* 
of his thick black hair, was observable 
on his face. His small, gray eyes 
were quick and restless in their move¬ 
ment, very piercing when he fixed 
them on any object, but softened by 
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the shade of his long, dark lashes. 
His mouth was delicately formed, and 
the comjiression of the lips betrayed 
both pride and sorrow. It was Louis 
Beethoven. 

He came to meet his parents, and 
bade them “ Good-evening.” 

His mother greeted him affection¬ 
ately. His father said, while the boy 
busied himself fastening the door, 
“ Well, Louis, I hope you have finish¬ 
ed your task.” 

“I have, father.” 

“ Very good; to-morrow I tvill look 
and see if you have earned your 
breakfast.” So saying, the elder Beet¬ 
hoven went into his chamber. His 
wife followed him, after bidding her 
sons good night, Louis more tenderly 
than any of them. Carl and Johann 
tvithdrew with their brother to their 
common sleeping apartment, enter¬ 
taining him with a description of their 
day of festivity. “ Now, Louis,” said 
little Johann, as they finished their 
account, “ if you had not been such 
a dunce, our father would have taken 
you along; but he says he thinks that 
you tvill be little better than a dimce 
all the days of your life, and self- 
tvilled and stubborn besides.” 

“ Don’t talk about that any more,” 
answered Louis, “ but come to bed.” 

“ Yes, you are always a sleepy¬ 
head!” cried they both, laughing; 
but in a’few moments after getting 
into bed both were asleep and snoring 
heartily. 

Louis took the lamp from the table, 
left the apartment softly, and went 
up-stairs to an attic chamber, where 
he was wont to retire when he wished 
to be out of the way of his teasing 
brothers. He had fitted up the little 
room for himself as well as his means 
permitted. A table with three legs, 
a leathern chair, the bottom partly 
out, and an old piano which he had 
rescued fi'om the possession of the rats 
and mice, made up the furniture, and 


here, in company ^vith his beloved 
violin, he was accustomed to pass his 
happiest hours. 

The boy felt, young as he was, that 
he was not understood by one of hLs 
family, not even excepting his mo¬ 
ther. She loved him tenderly, and 
always took his part when his father 
found fault with him; but she never 
knew what was passing in his mind, 
because he never uttered it. But his 
genius was not long to be unappre¬ 
ciated. 

The next morning a messenger 
came from the elector to Beethoven’s 
house, bringing an order for him to 
repair immediately to the palace, and 
fetch with him his son Louis. The 
father was surprised; not more so 
than the boy, whose heart beat rvith 
undefined apprehension as they en¬ 
tered the princely mansion. A ser¬ 
vant was in waiting, and conducted 
them, tvithout delay or further an¬ 
nouncement, to the presence of the 
elector, who was attended by ttvo 
gentlemen. 

The elector received old Beethoven 
with great kindness, and said, “ We 
have heard much, recently, of the ex¬ 
traordinary musical talent of your son 
Louis. Have you brought him along 
tvith you ?” 

Beethoven replied in the affirma¬ 
tive, stepped back to the door, and 
bade the boy come in. 

“ Come nearer, my little lad,” cried 
the elector graciously; .“do not be 
shy. This gentleman here is our new 
court organist, Herr Neefe; the other 
is the famous composer, Herr Yunker, 
firora Cologne. We promised them 
both they should hear you play some¬ 
thing.” 

The prince bade the boy take his 
seat and begin, while he sat down in 
a large easy-chair. Louis went to 
the piano, and, without examining 
the pile of notes that lay awaiting his 
selection, played a short piece, then 
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a light and graceful melody, which 
he executed with such ease and spirit, 
nay, in so admirable a manner, that 
his distinguished auditors could not 
forbear expressing their surprise, and 
even his father was struck. 'When 
he left off playing, the elector arose, 
came up to him, laid his hand on his 
head, and said encouragingly, “ Well 
done, my boy! we are pleased with 
you. Now, Master Yunker,” turning 
to the gentleman on his right hand, 
“ what say you ?” 

“ Your highness,” answered the 
composer, “ 1 will venture to say the 
lad has had considerable practice with 
that last air to execute it so well." 

Louis burst into a laugh at this re¬ 
mark. The others looked surprised 
and grave. His father darted an an¬ 
gry glance at him, and the boy, con¬ 
scious that he had done something 
wrong, became instantly silent. 

“ And pray what were you laugh¬ 
ing at, my little fellow ?” asked the 
elector. 

The boy colored and looked down 
as he replied, “ Because Herr Yunker 
thinks I have learned the air by heart, 
when it occurred to me but just now 
while I was playing.” 

“Then,” returned the composer, 
“ if you really improvised that piece, 
you ought to go through at sight a 
motive I will give you presently.” 

Yunker tvrote on a paper a diffi¬ 
cult motive, and'handed it to the boy. 
Louis read it over carefully, and im¬ 
mediately began to play it according 
to the rules of counterpoint. The 
composer listened attentively, his as¬ 
tonishment increasing at every turn 
in the music; and when at last it 
was finished, in a manner so spirited 
as to surpass his expectations, his 
eyes sparkled, and he looked on the 
lad with keen interest, as the posses¬ 
sor of a- genius rarely to be found. 

“ If he goes on in this way,” said 
he in a low tbne to the elector, “ I 


can assure your highness that a very 
great contrapuntist may be made out 
of him.” 

Neefe observed with a smile, “I 
agree with the master; but it seems 
to me the boy’s style inclines rather 
too much to (the gloomy and melan¬ 
choly.” 

“ It is well,” replied his highness, 
smiling; “be it your care that it does 
not become too much so. Herr van 
Beethoven,” he continued, address¬ 
ing the father, “we take an interest 
in your son, and it is our pleasure 
that he complete the studies com¬ 
menced imder your tuition, under 
that of Herr Neefe. . He may come 
and live tvith Itim after to-day. You 
are willing, Louis, to come and live 
with this gentleman ?” 

The boy’s eyes were fixed on the 
groimd; he raised them and glanced 
first at Neefe and then at his father. 
The offer was a tempting one; he 
would fare better and have more 
liberty in his new abode. But there 
was his father I whom he had al¬ 
ways loved; who, in spite of his se¬ 
verity, had doubtless loved him, and 
who now stood looking upon him 
earnestly and sadly. He hesitated 
no longer, but, seizing Beethoven’s 
hand and pressing it to his heart, he 
cried, “ No, no! I can not leave my 
father.” 

“ You are a good and dutiful lad,” 
said his highness. “ Well, I will not 
ask you to leave your father, who 
must be very fond of you. You 
shall live uath him, and come and 
take your lessons of Herr Neefe; 
that is our rvill. Adieu! Herr van 
Beethoven.” 

From this time Louis lived a new 
life. His father treated him no 
longer with harshness, and even re¬ 
proved his brothers when they tried 
to tease him. Carl and Johann 
grew shy of him, however, when they 
saw what a favorite he had become. 
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Louis found himself no longer re¬ 
strained, but came and went as he 
pleased; he took Iretjuent excursions 
into the country, which he enjoyed 
with more than youthful pleasure, 
when the lessons were over. His 
worthy master was astonished at the 
rapid progress of his pupil in his be¬ 
loved art. 

“ But, Louis,” said he one day, “ if 
you would become a great musician, 
you must not neglect everything be¬ 
sides music. You must acquire for¬ 
eign languages, particularly Latin, 
Italian, and French. Would you 
leave your name to posterity as a 
true artist, make your own all that 
bears relation to your art.” 

I.ouis promised, and kept his word. 
In the midst of his playing he would 
leave off, however much it cost him, 
when the hour struck for his lessons 
in the languages. So closely he ap¬ 
plied himself, that in a year’s time he 
was tolerably well acquainted not 
only with Latin, French, and Italian, 
but also with the English. His fath¬ 
er marvelled at his progress not a lit¬ 
tle ; for years he had labored in vain, 
with starvation and blows, to make 
the boy learn the first principles of 
those languages. He had never, in¬ 
deed, taken the trouble to explain to 
him their use in the acquisition of 
the science of musia 

In 1785, appeared Louis’ first so¬ 
natas. They displayed uncommon 
talent and gave promise that the 
youthful artist would, in future, ac¬ 
complish something great, though 
scarcely yet could be found in them 
a trace of that gigantic genius whose 
death forty years afterward filled all 
Europe with sorrow. 

“We were both mistaken in the 
lad,” Simrock would say to old 
Beethoven. “He abounds in wit 
and odd fancies, but L do not alto¬ 
gether like his mixing up in his music 
all sorts of strange conceits; the best 


way, to my notion, is a plain one. 
Let him follow the great Mozart, step 
by step; after all, he is the only one, 
and there is none to come up to him 
—none!” And Louis’ father, who 
also idolized Mozart, always agreed 
with his neighbor in his judgment, 
and echoed, “ None!” 

It was a lovely summer afternoon 
about 1787; numerous boats with 
parties of pleasure on board were 
passing up and down the Rhine; nu¬ 
merous companies of old and young 
were assembled under the trees in 
the public gardens, or along the 
banks of the river, enjoying the 
scene and each other’s conversation, 
or partaking of the rural banquet. 

At some distance from the city, a 
wood bordered the river; this wood 
was threaded by a small and spark¬ 
ling stream, that flung itself over a 
ledge of rocks, and tumbled into the 
most romantic and ^quiet dell imagi¬ 
nable, for it was too narrow to be 
called a valley. The trees overhung 
it so closely that at noonday this sweet 
nook was dark as hvilight, and the 
profound silence was only broken 
by the monotonous murmur of the 
stream. 

Close by the stream half sat, half 
reclined, a youth just emerging from 
childhood. In fact, he could hardly 
be called more than a boy; for his 
frame showed but little development 
of strength, and his regular features, 
combined with an e.xcessive paleness, 
the result of confinement, gave the 
impression that he was even of ten¬ 
der years. His eyes would alone 
have given him the credit of uncom¬ 
mon beauty; they were large, dark, 
and so bright that it seemed the ef¬ 
fect of disease, especially in a face 
that rarely or never smiled. 

A most unusual thing was a holi¬ 
day for the melancholy lad. His 
whole soul was given up to one pas- 
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sion—the love of music. Oh! how 
precious to him'were the moments of 
solitude. He had loved, for this, even 
his poor garret room, meanly furnish¬ 
ed, but rich in the possession of one or 
two musical instruments, whither he 
would retire at night, when released 
from irksome labor, and spend hours 
of delight stolen from slumber. But 
to be alone with nature, in her grand 
woods, under the blue sky, with no 
human voice to mar the infinite har¬ 
mony—how did his heart pant for 
this communion! His breast seemed 
to expand and fill with the grandeur, 
the beauty, of all around him. The 
light breeze rusding in the leaves 
came to his ear laden with a thou¬ 
sand melodies; the very grass and 
flowers under his feet had a language 
for him. His spirits, long depressed 
and saddened, sprang into new life, 
and rejoiced with unutterable joy. 

The hours wore on, a dusky sha¬ 
dow fell over foliage and stream, and 
the solitary lad rose to leave his cho¬ 
sen retreat. As he ascended the 
narrow winding path, he was startled 
by hearing his own name; and pre¬ 
sently a man, apparently middle-aged 
and dressed plainly, stood just in 
front of him. “ Come back, Louis," 
said the stranger, “ it is not so dark 
as it seems'here; you have time 
enough this hour to return to the 
city.” The strangejds voice had a 
thrilling though melancholy sweet¬ 
ness; and Louis suffered him to take 
his hand and lead him back. They 
seated themselves in the shade beside 
the water. 

“I have watched you for a long 
while,” said the stranger. 

“You might have done better,” 
returned the lad, reddening at the 
thought of having been subjected to 
e^ionage. 

“ Peace, boy,” said his companion; 
“ I love you, and have done all for 
your good.” , 


“You love me?” repeated Louis, 
surprised. “ I have never met you 
before.” 

“ Yet I know you well. Does that 
surprise you ? I know your thoughts 
also. You love music better than 
aught else in the world; but you de¬ 
spair of e.xcellence because you can¬ 
not follow the rules prescribed.” 

Louis looked at the speaker with 
open eyes. 

“Your masters also despair of 
you. The court-organist accuses you 
of conceit and obstinacy; your father 
reproaches you; and all your ac¬ 
quaintance pronounce you a boy of 
tolerable abilities, spbiled by an ill 
disposition.” 

The lad sighed. 

“ The gloom of your condition in¬ 
creases your distaste to all studies 
not directly connected with music, 
for you feel the need of her consola¬ 
tions. Your compositions, wild, me¬ 
lancholy as they are, embody your 
own feelings, and are understood by 
none of the connoisseurs.” 

“^Vho are you?” cried Louis in 
deep emotion. 

“ No matter who I am. I come to 
give you a little advice, my boy. I 
compassionate, yet I revere you. I 
revere your heaven-imparted genius. 
I commiserate the woes those very 
gifts must bring upon you through life.” 

The boy lifted his eyes again; 
those of the speaker seemed so bright, 
yet withal so melancholy, that he 
was possessed of a strange fear. “ I 
see you,” continued the unknown 
solemnly, “e.xalted above homage, 
but lonely and unblessed in your 
elevation. Yet the lot of such is fix¬ 
ed; and it is better, perhaps, that one 
should consume in the sacred fire 
than that the many should lack illu¬ 
mination." 

“ I do not understand you,” said 
Louis, wishing to put an end to the 
interview. 
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“That is not strange, since you 
do not understand yourself,” said the 
stranger. “ As for me, I pay homage 
to a future sovereign!” and he sud¬ 
denly snatched up the boy’s hand 
and kissed it. Louis was convinced 
of his insanity. 

“A sovereign in art,” continued 
the unknown. “The sceptre that 
Haydn and Mozart have held shall 
pass without interregnum to your 
hands. When you are acknowledged 
in all Germany for the worthy suc¬ 
cessor of these great masters—when 
all Europe wonders at the name of 
Beethaven —remember me. 

“But you have much ground to 
pass over,” resumed the stranger, 
“ ere you reach that glorious summit. 
Reject not the aid of science, of lit¬ 
erature;, there are studies now disa¬ 
greeable that still may prove serious 
helps to you in the cultivation of 
music. Contemn not any learning: 
for art is a coy damsel, and would 
have her votaries all accomplished! 
Above all —trust yourself. AVhatever 
may happen, give no place to de¬ 
spondency. They blame you for your 
disregard of rules; make for yourself 
higher and vaster rules. You will 
not be appreciated here; but there 
are other places in the world; in Vi¬ 
enna—” 

“ Oh! if I could only go to Vien¬ 
na,” sighed the lad. 

“ You shall go there, and remain,” 
said the stranger; “ and there too you 
shall see me, or hear from me. Adieu, 
now —auf Wiedersehenl' (“ To meet 
again.”} 

And before the boy could recover 
from his astonishment the stranger 
was gone. It was nearly dark, and 
he could see nothing of him as he 
walked through the wood. He could 
not, however, spend much time in 
search; for he dreaded the reproaches 
of his father for having stayed out so 
late. All the way home he was try¬ 


ing to remember where he had seen 
the unknown, whose features, though 
he could not say to whom they be¬ 
longed, were not unfamiliar to him. 
It occurred to him at last, that while 
playing before the elector one day 
a countenance similar in benevolent 
expression had looked upon him 
from the circle surrounding the sove¬ 
reign. But known or unknown, the 
“auf Wiedersehen” of his late com¬ 
panion rang in his ears, while the 
friendly counsel sank deep in his 
heart. 

Traversing rapidly the streets of 
Bonn, young Beethoven was soon at 
his own door. An unusual bustle 
within 'attracted his attention. To 
his eager questions the servants re¬ 
plied that their master was dying. 
Shocked to hear of his danger, Louis 
flew to his apartment. His brothere 
were there, also his mother, weeping; 
and the physician supported his fa¬ 
ther, who seemed in great pain. 

Louis clasped his fhther’s cold hand, 
and pressed it to his lips, but could 
not speak for teats. 

“ God’s blessing be upon you, my 
son 1 ” said his parent. “ Promise 
me that throughout life you will 
never forsake your brothers. I know 
they have not loved you as they 
ought; that is partly my fault; pro¬ 
mise me, that whatever may happen 
you will continue to regard and cher¬ 
ish them.” 

“ I will—^I will, dear father 1 ” cried 
Louis, sobbing. Beethoven pressed 
his hand in token of satisfaction. The 
same night he expired. The grief of 
Louis was unbounded. 

It was a bitter thing thus to lose a 
parent just as the ties of nature were 
strengthened by mutual appreciation 
and confidence; but it was necessary 
that he should rouse himself to minis¬ 
ter support and comfort to his sufier- 
ing mother. 

TO BB OONTlNnKO. 
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BEETHOVEN. 


HIS WARNING. 


Ye.ars passed on, and Beethoven 
continued to reside at Vienna with 
his two brothers, who had followed 
him thither, and took the charge of 
his domestic establishment, so as to 
leave him entirely at leisure for com¬ 
position. His reputation had advan¬ 
ced gradually but surely, and he now 
stood high, if not highest, among liv¬ 
ing masters. The prediction was be¬ 
ginning to be accomplished. 

It was a mild evening in tlie latter 
p.irt of September, and a large com¬ 
pany was assembled at the charming 
villa of the B.oron Baimond von 
Wetzlar, situated near Schonbrunn. 
They had been invited to be present 
at a musical contest between the 
celebrated AVolff and Beethoven. 
The part of Wolff was espoused with 
great enthusiasm by the baron; that 
of Beethoven by the Prince de Lich- 
nowsky, and, as in all such matters, 
partisans swarmed on either side. 
The popular talk among tlie music- 
loving Viennese was, everywhere, 
discussion of the merits of the rival 
candidates for fame. 

Beethoven was walking in one of 
the avenues of the illuminated gar¬ 
den, accompanied by his pupil, Fer¬ 
dinand Ries. The melancholy that 
marked the composer’s temperament 
seemed, more than ever, to have tlie 
ascendency over liim. 

“I confess to you, Ferdinand," 
said he, apparently in continuation 
of some previous conversation, “I 
regret my engagement with Sonn- 
leithner.” 


“And yet you have written the 
opera ?" 

“ I have completed it, but not to 
my own satisfaction. And I shall 
object to its being produced first at 
Vienna.” 

“lAHiy so? The Viennese are 
your fiiends.” 

“For th.-it very reason I will not 
appeal to their judgment; I ivant an 
impartial one. I distrust my genius 
for the opera." 

“ How can that be possible ?" 

“It is my intimacy with Salieri 
that has inclined me that way; na¬ 
ture did not suggest it; I can never 
feel at home there. Ferdinand, I 
am self-upbraided, and should be, 
were the applause of a thousand 
spectators sounding in my ears.” 

“ Nay,” said the student, “ the ar¬ 
tist assumes too much who judges 
himself.” 

“ But I have not judged myself.” 

“AVlio, then, has dared to insinu¬ 
ate a doubt of your success ?” 

Beethoven hesitated; his impres¬ 
sions, his convictions, would seem su¬ 
perstition to his companion, and he 
was not prepared to encounter either 
raillery or ridicule. Just then the 
host, with a party of the guests, met 
them, e-Kclaiming that they had been 
everywhere sought; that the compa¬ 
ny was all assembled in the saloon, 
and every thing ready for the e.xhibi- 
tion. 

“You are bent on making a gla¬ 
diator of me, dear baron,” cned the 
composer, “in order that I may be 
mangled and tom to pieces, for the 
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popular amusement, by your favorite 
■Wolff.’’ 

“ Heaven forbid I should pre¬ 
judge either combatant!” cried "Von 
Wetzlar. “The lists are open; the 
prize is not to be awarded by me.” 

“ But your good wishes—^your 
hopes—” 

“ Oh! as to that, I must frankly 
own I prefer the good old school to 
your new-fangled conceits and inno¬ 
vations. But come—the audience 
waits.” 

Each in turn, the two rivals play¬ 
ed a piece composed by himself, 
accompanied by select performers. 
'I’hen each improvised a short piece. 
The delight of the spectators was 
called forth in different ways. In the 
jiroduction of Wolff a sustained ele- 
\ ation, clearness, and brilliancy recall¬ 
ed the glories of Mozart’s school, and 
moved the audience to repeated 
bursts of admiration. In that of 
Beethoven there was a startling bold¬ 
ness, an impetuous rush of emotions, 
a frequency of abrupt contrasts—and 
withal a certain wildness and mys¬ 
tery—that irresistibly enthralled the 
feelings, while it outraged, at the 
same time, their sense of musical 
propriety. There was little applause, 
but the deep silence, prolonged even 
after the notes had ceased, told how 
intensely all had been interested. 

The victory remained undecided. 
There W'as a clamor of eager voices 
among the spectators; but no one 
could collect the suffrages, nor deter¬ 
mine which was the successful cham¬ 
pion in the contest. The Prince 
Lichnowsky, however, stood up, and 
boldly claimed it for his favorite. 

“ Nay,” interrupted Beethoven, 
advancing, “my dear prince, there 
has been no contest.” He offered 
his hand to his opponent. “ We may 
still esteem each other, Wolff; we are 
not rivals. Our style is essentially 
different; I yield to you the palm of 


excellence in the qualities that distin¬ 
guish you.” 

“ You are right, my friend,” cried 
Wolff; “henceforth let there be no 
more talk of championship between 
us. I will hold him for my enemy 
who ventures to compare me witli 
you—^)'ou so superior in the path you 
liave chosen. It is a higher path 
than mine—an original one; I follow 
contentedly in the course marked out 
by others.” 

“ But our paths lead to the same 
goal,” replied Beethoven. “ We will 
speed each other with good wishes; 
and embrace cordially when we meet 
there at last.” 

There was an unusual solemnity in 
the composer’s last words, and it put 
an end to the discussion. All re¬ 
sponded warmly to his sentiment. 
But amidst the general murmur of 
approbation, one voice was heard 
that seemed strangely to startle 
Beethoven. His face grew pale, 
then flushed deeply; and the next 
moment he pressed his way hastily 
through the crowd, and seized by the 
arm a retreating figure. 

“You shall see me in Vienna,” 
whispered the stranger in his car. 

“ Yet a word with you. You shall 
not escape me thus.” 

Auf wiedersehen f' And shaking 
off the grasp, the stranger distippearetl. 

No one had observed his entrance; 
the host knew him not, and though 
most of the company rem.arked the 
composer’s singular emotion, none 
could inform him whither the un¬ 
bidden guest had gone. Beethoven 
remained abstracted during the rest 
of the evening. 

The opera of Leonore w.as repie- 
sented at Prague; it met with but 
indifferent success. At Vienna, how¬ 
ever, it commanded unbounded ap¬ 
plause. Several alterations had been 
made in it; the composer had written 
a new overture, and the finale of 
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the first act; he had suppressed 
a duo and trio of some import¬ 
ance, and made other improvements 
and retrenchments. Not small teas 
his triumph at the favorable decision 
of the Viennese public. A new turn 
seemed to be given to his mind; he 
revolved thoughts of future conquests 
over the same portion of the realm of 
art; he no longer questioned his own 
spirit. It was a crisis in the artist’s 
life, and might have resulted in his 
choice of a different career from that 
in which he has won undying fame. 

Beethoven sat alone in his study; 
there was a light knock at the door. 
He replied with a careless “ come in,” 
without looking up from his work. 
He was engaged in revising the last 
scenes of his opera. 

The ^dsitor walked to the table and 
stood there a few minutes unobsert'ed. 
Probably the artist mistook him for 
one of his brothers; but, on looking 
up, he started with indescribable sur¬ 
prise. The unknown friend of his 
youth stood beside him. 

“So you have kept your word,” 
said the composer, when he had re¬ 
covered from his first astonishment; 
“ and now, I pray you, sit down, and 
tell me with whom I have the honor 
of having formed acquaintance in so 
remarkable a manner.” 

“ My name is of no importance, as 
it may or may not prove known to 
you,” replied the stranger. “I am 
your good genius, if my counsel does 
you good; if not, I would prefer to 
take an obscure place among your 
disappointed friends.” 

There was a tone of grave rebuke 
in what his visitor said that per- 
ple.\ed and annoyed the artist It 
struck him that tliere was afifectation 
in this assumption of mystery, and he 
observed coldly, 

“I shall not attempt, of course, to 
deprive you of your incognitoj- but if 
you assume it for the sake of eflfect, I 
vox- nt—50 


would merely give you to understand 
that I am not prone to listen to 
anonymous advice.” 

“Oh! that you would listen,” said 
the stranger, sorrowfully shaking his 
head, “ to the pleadings of your 
better nature!” 

“ What do you mean ?” demanded 
Beethoven, starting up. 

“Ask your own heart. If that 
acquit you, I have nothing to say. 
I leave you, then, to the glories of 
your new career; to the popular 
applause—to your triumphs—to your 
remorse.” 

The composer was silent a few mo¬ 
ments, and appeared agitated. At 
last he said, “ I know not your reasons 
for this mystery; but whatever tliey 
may be, I will honor them. I entreat 
you to speak frankly. You do not 
approve my present undertaking ?” 

“Frankly, I do not. Your genius 
lies not this way,” and he raised some 
of the leaves of the opera music. 

“ How know you that ?” asked the 
artist, a little mortified. “ You, per¬ 
haps, despise the opera ?” 

“ I do not. I love it; I honor it; 
I honor the noble creations of those 
great masters who have excelled in it. 
But you, my friend, are beckoned to 
a higher and holier path.” 

“ How know you that ?” repeated 
Beethoven, and this time his voice 
faltered. 

“ Because I know you; because I 
know the aspirations of your genius; 
because I know the misgivings that 
pursue you in the midst of success; 
the self-reproach that you suffer to be 
stifled in the clamor of popular praise. 
Even now, in the midst of your tri¬ 
umph, you are haunted by the con¬ 
sciousness that you are not fulfilling 
the true mission of the artist” 

His piercing words were winged 
with truth itself. Beethoven buried 
his face in his hands. 

“ Woe to you,” cried the imknown, 
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'• if you suppress, till they are wholly 
dead, your once earnest longings 
after the pure and the good 1 Woe to 
you, if, charmed by the syren song of 
vanity, you close your ears against 
the cry of a despairing world! Woe to 
you, if j'OU resign unfulfilled the trust 
God committed to your hands, to 
sustain the weak and faltering soul, to 
give it strength to bear the ills of life, 
strength to battle against evil, to face 
the last enemy 1” 

“You are right—you are right!" 
exclaimed Beethoven, clasping his 
hands. 

“ I once predicted y-oiir elevation, 
your world-wide fame,” continued the 
•Stranger; “for I saw you sunk in de¬ 
spondency, and knew that your spirit 
must be aroused to bear up against trial. 
You now stand on the verge of a 
more dreadful abj'ss. You are in 
danger of making the gratification of 
your own pride, instead of the fulfil¬ 
ment of HVd'ven’s will, the aim—the 
goal of your life’s efforts.” 

“ Oh! never,” cried the artist, 
“ with you to guide me.” 

“ Y'e shall meet no more. I watch¬ 
ed over you in boyhood; I have now 
come forth from retirement to give 
you my last warning; henceforth I 
shall observe your course in silence. 
And I shall not go unrewarded. I 
know too well the noble spirit that 
burns in your breast. You will—^yes, 
you will fulfil your mission; your 
glory' from this time shall rest on a 
basis of immortality'. You shall be 
hailed the benefactor of humanity; 
and the spiritual joy you prepare for 
others shall return to you in full mea¬ 
sure, pressed down and running 
over 1" 

The artist’s kindling features show¬ 
ed that he responded to the enthusi¬ 
asm of his visitor; but he answered 
not. 

“ And now, farewell. But remem¬ 
ber, before you can accomplish this 


lofty mission, you must be baptire<l 
with a baptism of fire, 'fhe tones 
that are to agitate and stir up to revo¬ 
lution the powers of the human soul 
come not forth from an unruflled 
breast, but from the depths of a sore¬ 
ly wrung and tried spirit. You must 
steal the triple flame from heaven, 
and it will first consume the peace of 
your own being. Remember this— 
and droop not when the hour of trial 
comes! Farewell!” 

The stranger crossed his hands over 
Beethoven’s head, as if mentally- 
invoking a blessing—folded him in 
his embrace, and departed. The ar¬ 
tist made no effort to follow him. 
Deep and bitter were the thoughts 
that moved within him; and he re¬ 
mained leaning his head on the table, 
in silent revery, or walking the room 
with rapid and irregular steps, for 
many hours. At length the struggle 
was over; pale but composed, he 
took up the sheets of his opera and 
threw them carelessly into his desk. 
His next work, Chrisl in the Mount 
oj Olives, attested the high and firm 
resolve of his mind, sustained by' 
its self-reliance, and independent of 
popular applause or disapprobation. 
His great sy'mphonies, which carried 
the fame of the composer to its high¬ 
est point, displayed the same triumph 
of religious principle. 

THE LAST HOURS OF BEETHOVEN'. 

Once more we find Beethoven, in 
the extreme decline of life. In one 
of the most obscure and narrow 
streets of Vienna, on the third floor 
of a gloomy'-looking house, was now 
the abode of the gifted artist. For 
many weary and wasting years he had 
been the prey of a cruel malady, that 
defied the power of medicine for its 
cure, and had reduced him to a state 
of utter helplessness. His ears had 
long been dosed to the music that 
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olved its birth to his genius; it was 
long since he had heard the sound of 
a human voice. In the melancholy 
solitude to which he now condemned 
himself, he received visits from but 
few of his friends, and those at rare 
intervals. Society seemed a burden 
to him. Yet he persisted in his la¬ 
bors, and continued to compose, 
notwithstanding his deafness, those 
undying works which commanded 
for him the homage of Europe. 

Proofs of this feeling, and of the 
unforgotten affection of those who 
knew his worth, reached him in his 
retreat from time to time. Now it 
was a medal struck at Paris, and 
bearing his features; now it was a 
new piano, the gift of some amateurs 
in London; at another time, some 
honorary title decreed him by the au¬ 
thorities of Vienna, or a diploma of 
membership of some distinguished 
musical society. All these moved 
him not, for he had quite oudived 
his taste for the honors of man’s 
bestowing. What could they—^rvhat 
could even the certainty that he had 
now immortal fame—do to soften 
the anguish of his malady, from 
which he looked alone to death as 
a relief? 

“They wrong me who call me 
stem or misanthropic,” said he to his 
brother, who came in March, 1827, 
to pay him a visit. “ God knoweth 
how I love my fellow-men! Has not 
my life been theirs ? Have I not 
struggled with temptation, trial, and 
suffering from my boyhood till now, 
for their sakes? And now if I no 
longer mingle among them, is it not 
because my cruel infirmity unfits me 
for their companionship ? When my 
fearful doom of separation from the 
rest of the human race is forced on 
my heart, do I not ■writhe with terri¬ 
ble agony, and -wish that my end 
were come ? And why, brother, have 
I lived, to drag out so rvretched an 


existence? AVhy have I not suc¬ 
cumbed ere now ? 

“I will tell you, brother. A soft 
and gentle hand—it was that of art 
—^lield me back from the abyss. I 
could not quit the world before I had 
produced all —had done all that I was 
appointed to do. Has not such been the 
teaching of our holy church ? I 
have learned through her precepts 
that patience is the handmaid of 
truth; I will go with her even to the 
footstool of the eternal.” 

The serv’ant of the house entered and 
gave Beethov'en a large sealed pack¬ 
age directed to himself. He opened 
it; it contained a magnificent collec¬ 
tion of the works of Handel, with a 
few lines stating that it was a dying 
bequest to the composer from tire 

Count de N-. He it was who had 

been the unknown counsellor of 
Beethoven’s youth and manhood; 
and the arrival of this posthumous 
present seemed to assure the artist 
that his own close of life was crowm- 
ed with the approval of his friend. 
It was as if a seal had been set on 
that approbation, and the friendship 
of two noble spirits. It seemed like 
the dismissal of Beethoven from fur¬ 
ther toil. 

The old man stooped his face over 
the papers; tears fell upon them,and 
he breathed a silent prayer. After a 
few moments he arose, and said, 
somewhat wildly, “ We have not 
walked to-day, Carl. Let us go 
forth. This confined air suffocates 
me.” 

The ■wind was howling violently 
vrithout; the rain beat in gusts 
against the vmdows; it was a bitter 
night. The brother wrote on a slip 
of paper, and handed it to Beetho¬ 
ven. 

“ A storm ? Well, I have walked 
in many a storm, and.I like it better 
than the biting melancholy that preys 
upon me here in my solitary room.. 
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Oh! how- I loved the storm once; 
my spirit danced with joy wlien the 
winds blew fiercely, and the tall trees 
rocked, and the sea lashed itself into 
a fury. It was all music to me. 
Alas! there is no music now so loud 
that I can hear it. 

“ Do j’ou remember the last time I 

led the orchestra at Von-'s ? Ah 1 

you were not there; but I heard— 
yes, by leaning my breast against 
the instrument. When some one 
asked me how I heard, I replied, 
‘ 'J^'eiitdids avec vies enirailles’ ” 

Distuibed by his nen'ous restless¬ 
ness, the aged composer went to the 
window, and opened it with trem¬ 
bling hands. The wind blew aside 
his white locks, and cooled his fever¬ 
ish forehead. 

“ I have one fear,” he said, tuniing 
to his brother and slightly shudder¬ 
ing, “ that haunts me at times—the 
fear of povert)'. Look at this mean¬ 
ly furnished room, that single lamp, 
my meagre fare; and yet all these 
cost money, and my little wealth is 
daily consumed. Think of the mise¬ 
ry of an old man, helpless and deaf) 
without the means of subsistence 1” 

“ Have you not your pension se¬ 
cure 

“It depends upon the bounty of 
those who bestowed it; and the fa¬ 
vor of princes is capricious. Then 
again, it was given on condition I re¬ 
mained in the territory of Austria, at 
the time the king of Westphalia offer¬ 
ed me the place of chapel-master at 
Cassel. Alas 1 I cannot bear the re¬ 
striction. I must travel, brother—I 
must leave this city." 

“ You—leave Vienna ?” e.xclaimed 
his brother in utter amazement, look¬ 
ing at the feeble old man whose 
limbs could scarcely bear him from 
one street to another. Then, recol¬ 
lecting himself, he rvrote dotvn his 
question. 

“Why? Because I am restless 


and unhappy. I have no pc.acc, 
Carl! Is it not the chafing of the 
unchained spirit that pants to be 
free, and to wander througli God’s 
limitless universe? Alas! she is 
built up in a wall of clay, and not a 
sound can penetrate her gloomy 
dungeon.” 

Overcome by his feelings, the old 
man bowed his head on his brother’s 
shoulder, and wept bitterly. Carl 
saw that the delirium that sometimes 
accompanied his paroxysms of illness 
had clouded his faculties. 

The malady increased. The suf- 
'ferer’s eyes were glazed; he grasped 
his brother’s hand with a tremulous 
pressure. 

“Carl! Carll I pardon you the 
evil you did me in childhood. Pray 
for me, brother!” cried the failing 
voice of the artist. 

His brother supported him to the 
sofa and called for assistance. In an 
hour or two, his friend and spiritual 
adviser, summoned in haste, had .ad¬ 
ministered the last rites of the church, 
and neighbors and friends had gath¬ 
ered around the dying man. He 
seemed gradually sinking into insen¬ 
sibility. 

Suddenly he revived; a bright 
smile illumined his whole face; his 
sunken eyes sparkled. 

“ I shall hear in heaven 1 ” he mur¬ 
mured softly, and then sang in a low 
but distinct voice the lines from a 
hymn of his own: 

“ BrQder I Ober*m Stemenzelt, 

Muss cm lieber Vaier nolincn.” 

In the last faint tone of the music his 
gentle spirit passed away. 

Thus died Beethoven, a true artist, 
a good and generous man, a devout 
Catholia Simple, frank, loyal to his 
principles, his life was spent in work¬ 
ing out what he conceived his duty; 
and though his task was wrought in 
privation, in solitude, and distress. 
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though happiness was not his lot in 
this world, doth there not remain for 
him an eternal reward ? 

, The Viennese gave him a magnifi¬ 
cent funeral. More than thirty thou¬ 
sand persons attended. The first 
musicians of the city e.xecuted the 
celebrated funeral march composed 
by him, and placed in his heroic sym¬ 
phony; the most famous poets and 
artists were pall-bearers, or carried 
torches; Hummel, who had come 


from Weimar e.xpressly to see him, 
placed a laurel crown upon his tomb. 
Prague, Berlin, and all the principal 
cities of Germany, paid honors to his 
memorj', and solemnized with pomp 
the anniversary of his death. Such 
■was the distinction heaped on the 
dust of him whose life had been one 
of suffering, and whose last years had 
been solitary, because he felt that his 
infirmities excluded him from human 
brotherhood. 
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BEETHOVEN. 


HIS YOUTH. 


At eighteen, Louis Beethoven be¬ 
came conscious of new perceptions, 
and new capacities for joy. A young 
kinswoman of his mother, a beautiful, 
sprightly girl, whose parents lived in 
Cologne, came on a visit to Bonn. 
The voice and smile of Adelaide 
called his genius into full life, and 
he felt he had power to do as he had 
never done. But Adelaide could 
not understand , him, nor appreciate 
his melodies, which were now of a 
bolder and higher, yet a tenderer 
cast. He never declared his love 
in language; but his brother Carl 
discovered it, and one evening, Louis 
overheard him and Adelaide talking 
of his boyish passion, and laughing 
at him. The girl said she “was half 
inclined to draw him out, it was such 
a capital joke 1” 

Pale and trembling, while he lean¬ 
ed against the window-seat concealed 
by the folds of a curtain, Louis lis¬ 
tened to this colloquy. As his bro¬ 
ther and cousin left the room, he 
rushed past them to bis own apart¬ 
ment, locked himself in, and did not 
come forth that night. Aftenvard 
he took pains to shun the company 
of the heartless fair one; and was 
always out alone in his walks, or in 
his room, where he worked every 
night tilt quite exhausted. The iiist 
emotions of chagrin and mortifica¬ 
tion soon passed away; but he did 
not recover his vivacity. His warm¬ 
est feelings had been cruelly out¬ 
raged ; the spring of love was never 
again to bloom for him; and it 
seemed, too, that the fair blossoms 


of genius also were nipped in the 
bud. The critics of the time, fettered 
as they were to the established form, 
were shocked at his departure from 
their rules. Even Mozart, whose 
fame stood so high, whose name was 
pronoimced with such enthusiastic 
admiration, what struggles had he 
not been forced into with those who 
would not approve of his so-called 
innovations 1 The youth of nineteen 
had struck out a bolder path! AVhat 
marvel, then, that, instead of encou¬ 
ragement, nothing but censures 
awaited him? His master, Neefe, 
who was accustomed to boast of him 
as his pride and joy, now said, coldly 
and bitterly, his pupil had not ful¬ 
filled his cherished expectations— 
nay, was so taken up with his new¬ 
fangled conceits, that he feared he 
was for ever lost to real art 

“ Is it so indeed?” asked Louis of 
himself in his moments of misgivings 
and dejection. “ Is all a delusion ? 
Have I lived till now in a false 
dream ?” 

Young Beethoven sat in his cham¬ 
ber, leaning his head on his band, 
looking gloomily out of the vine- 
shaded window. There was a knock 
at the door; but wrapped in deep 
despondency, he heard it not, nor an¬ 
swered with a “come in.” 

The door was opened sofUy a little 
ways, and in the crevice appeared 
a long- and veiy red nose, and a 
pair of small, twinkling eyes, over¬ 
shadowed by coal-black bushy eye¬ 
brows. Gradually became visible 
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the whole withered, sallow, comical, 
yet good-humored face of Master 
Peter Pirad. 

Peter Pirad was a famous kettle- 
drummer, and was much ridiculed 
on account of his partiality for that 
instrument, though he also excelled 
on many others. He always insisted 
that the kettle-drum was the most me¬ 
lodious, gland, and expressive instru¬ 
ment, and he would play upon ii alone 
in the orchestra. But he was one of 
the best-hearted persons in the world. 
It was quite impossible to look upon 
his tall, gaunt, clumsy figure—which, 
year in and year out, appeared in the 
well-worn yellow woolen coat, buck¬ 
skin-colored breeches, and dark 
worsted stockings, with his peculiar 
fashioned felt cap—without a strong 
inclination to laugh; yet, ludicrous as 
was his outivard man, none remained 
long unconvinced that, spite of hk ex¬ 
terior, spite of his numerous eccen¬ 
tricities, Peter Pirad was one of the 
most amiable of men. 

From his childhood, Louis had 
been attached to Pirad; in later 
years, they had been much together. 
Pirad, who had been absent several 
months from Bonn, and had just 
returned, was surprised beyond mea¬ 
sure to find his favorite so changed. 
He entered the room,'and walking 
up quietly, touched the youth on the 
shoulder, sayipg, in a tone as gentle 
as he could i&sume, “Why, Louis! 
what the mischief has got into your 
head, that you would not hear me ?” 
Louis started, turned round, and, re¬ 
cognizing his old friend, reached him 
his hand. 

“You see,” continued Pirad, “you 
see I have returned safely and happi¬ 
ly from my visit to Vienna. Ah! 
Louis! Louis 1 that’s a city for you. 
As for taste in art, you would go mad 
with the Viennese! As for artists, 
there are Albrechtsberger, and Hay¬ 
dn, Mozart, and Salieri—my dear 


fellow, you must go to Vienna.” 
With that Pirad threw up his arms, 
as if beating the kettle-drum, (he al¬ 
ways did so when excited,) and made 
such comical faces, that his young 
companion, spite of his sorrow, could 
not help bursting out laughing. 

“ Saker!” cried Pirad, “ that is 
clever; I like to see that you can 
laugh yet, it is a good sign; and 
now, Louis, pluck up like a man, and 
tell me what all this means. Why 
do 1 find you in such a bad humor, 
as if you had a hole in your skin, or 
the dnuns were broken—out tvith it ? 
My brave boy, what is the matter 
with you ?” 

“Ah!” replied Beethoven, “much 
more than I can say; I have lost all 
hope, all trust in myself. I will tell 
you all my troubles, for, indeed, I 
cannot keep them to myself any 
longer 1 ” So the melancholy youth 
told all to his attentive auditor; his 
unhappy passion for his cousin; his 
master’s dissatisfaction with him, and 
his own sad misgivings. 

When he had ended, Pirad re¬ 
mained silent awhile, his forefinger 
laid on his long nose, in an attitude 
of thoughtfulness. At length, raising 
his head, he gave his advice as fol¬ 
lows: “This is a sad story, Louis; 
but it convinces me of the truth of 
what I used to say; your late excel¬ 
lent father—aay it with all respect 
to his memory—and your otlier 
fiiends, never knew what was really 
in you. As for your disappointment 
in love, that is always a business 
that brings much trouble and little 
profit. Women are capricious crea- 
tiures at best, and no man who has 
a respect for himself will be a slave 
to dieir humors. I was a litde 
touched that way myself, when I 
was something more than your 
age; but the kettle-drum soon put 
such non.sense out of my head. My 
advice is, that you stick to your 
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music, and let her go. For what 
concerns the court-organist, Neefe, 
I am more vexed; h^ absurdity is 
what I did not precisely e.\pect. I 
will say nothing of Herr Yunker; he 
forgets music in his zeal for counter¬ 
point ; as if he should say he could 
not see the wood for the tall trees, or 
the city for tlie houses! Have I not 
heard him assert, ay! -with my own 
living ears, slanderously assert, that 
the kettle-drum was a superfluous 
instrument ? Only think, Louis, the 
kettle-drum a superfluous instrument! 
Donner and —! Did not the great 
Haydn—^bless him for it!—^under¬ 
take a noble symphony expressly 
urith reference to the kettle-drum? 
IVhat could you do with ‘ Dies tree, 
dies ilia' without the kettle-drum? 
I played it at Vienna in Don Gio¬ 
vanni, the chapel-master Mozart 
himself directing. In the spirit 
scene, Louis, where the statue has 
ended his first speech, and Don Gio¬ 
vanni in consternation speaks to his 
attendants, while the anxious heart 
of the appalled sinner is throbbing, 
the kettle-drum thundering away —” 
Here Pirad began to sing with tragi¬ 
cal gesticulation. “Yes, Louis, I 
beat the kettle-drum with a witness, 
while an icy thrill crept through my 
bones; and for all that the ket¬ 
tle-drum is a useless instrument! 
IVhat blockheads there are in this 
world! To return to your master— 
J wonder at his stupidity, and yet I 
have no cause to wonder. Now, my 
creed is, that art is a noble inheri¬ 
tance left us by our ancestors, which 
it is om: duty to enlarge and increase 
by all honest and honorable means. 
My dear boy, I hold you for an hon¬ 
est heir, who would not waste your 
substance; who has not only power, 
but will to perform his duty. So take 
courage, be not cast down by trifles; 
and take my advice and go to Vi¬ 
enna. There you will find your mas¬ 


ters : Mozart, Haydn, Albrechts- 
berger, and others not so well kno^vn. 
One year, nay, a few months in 
Vienna, will do more for you than 
ten years vegetating in this good 
city. You can soon learn, there, 
what you are capable of; only mind 
what Mozart says, when you are play¬ 
ing in his hearing.” 

The young man started up, his 
eyes sparkling, his'^ cheeks glowing 
with new enthusiasm, and embraced 
Pirad warmly. “You are right, my 
good fiiend!” he cried. “ I ^vill go to 
Vienna; and shame on any one who 
despises your counsel! Yes, I will 
go to Vieima." 

When he told his mother of his 
resolution, she looked grave, and 
wept when all was ready for his de¬ 
parture. But Pirad, mfli a sympa¬ 
thizing distortion of countenance, said 
to her, “ Be not disturbed, my good 
Madame van Beethoven 1 Louis 
shall come back to you much livelier 
than he is now; and, raadame, you 
may comfort yourself with the hope 
that your son will become a great ar¬ 
tist!” 

Young Beethoven visited Vienna 
for the first time in the spring of the 
year 1792. He experienced strange 
emotions as he entered that great 
city; perhaps a dim presentiment of 
what he was in future years to ac¬ 
complish and to sufier. He was not 
so fortunate this time as to find 
Haydn there; the artist had set out 
for London a few days before. He 
was disappointed, but the more anx¬ 
ious to make the acquaintance of 
Mozart. Albrechtsberger, Haydn’s 
intimate fiiend, undertook to intro¬ 
duce him to Mozart. 

They wmt several times to Mo¬ 
zart’s house before they found him at 
home. At last, on a rainy day, they 
were fortunate. They heard him 
firom the street, playing; our young 
hero’s heart beat wfldly as they went 
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up the steps, for he looked on that 
dwelling as the temple of art. When 
they were in the hall, they saw, 
through a side-door that stood open, 
Mozart, sitting playing the piano; 
close by him sat a short, fat man, 
with a shining red face; and at the 
window, Madame Mozart, holding 
her youngest son, Wolfgang, on her 
lap, while the eldest was sitting on 
the floor at her feet. 

The composer greeted Albrechts- 
berger cordially, and looked inquir¬ 
ingly on his young companion. 

“ Herr van Beethoven from Bonn,” 
said Albrechtsberger, presenting his 
friend; “an excellent composer,and 
skilful musician, who is desirous of 
making your acquaintance.” 

“ You are heartily welcome, both 
of you, and I shall expect you to re¬ 
main and dine with me to-day,” said 
Mozart; and taking Louis by the 
hand, he led him to the window where 
his wife sat. “ This is my Constance,” 
he continued, “and these are my 
boys; this little fellow is but tlwee 
months old”—and tlirowng his arm 
around Constance's neck, he stooped 
and kissed tlie smiling infant. 

Louis looked with surprise on the 
great artist. He had fancied him 
quite different in his exterior; a tall 
man, of powerful flume, like Handel. 
He saw a slight, low figiure, tvrapped 
in a furred coat, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the season; his pale face 
showed the evidences of long-contin¬ 
ued ill-health; his large, bright, speak¬ 
ing eyes alone reminded one of tlio 
genius that had created Jdomeneiis 
s.rA.Don Giovanni. 

“So you, too, are a composer?” 
asked the fat man, coming up to 
Beethoven. “Look you, sir, I will 
tell you what to do; lay yourself out 
for the opera; the opera is the great 
thing 1” 

Louis looked at him in surprise 
and silence. 


“ Master Emanuel Schickaneder, 
the famous impressario,” said Al¬ 
brechtsberger, scarcely controlling 
his disposition to laugh. 

“Yes,” continued the fat man, 
assuming an air of importance, “I 
tell you I know the public, and know 
how to get the weak side of it; if 
Mozart would only be led by me, he 
could do well! I say if you will com 
pose me somethmg—by the way, 
here is a season ticket; I shall be 
happy if you will visit my theatre; 
to-morrow night we shall perform the 
Ma^Flute; it is an admirable piece, 
some of the music is first-rate, some 
not so good, and I myself play the 
Papageno.” 

“You ought to do something in 
that line,” said Mozart, laughing, 
“your singing puts one in mind of 
an unoiled door-hinge.” 

The impressario took a pinch of 
snuff, and answered with an important 
air, “ I can tell you, sir, the singing is 
quite a secondary thing in the opera, 
for I know the public.” 

Here several persons, invited 
guests of the composer, came in; 
among them Mozart’s pupils, Sutz- 
mayr and Holfl^ with the Abbfl Stad- 
ler and the excellent tenorist, Peyerl. 
After an hour or so spent in agreea¬ 
ble conversation, enlivened by an air 
from Mozart, they went to Ae din¬ 
ner-table. Schickaneder here played 
his part well, doing ample justice to 
the viands and wine. The dinner 
was really excellent; and the host, 
notwithstanding his appearance of 
feeble health, was in first-rate spirits, 
abounding in gayety, which soon 
communicated itself to the rest of the 
company. After tliey had dined, 
and the coflfee had been brought in, 
Mozart took his new acquaintance 
apart from the others, and asked if 
he could be of any service to him. 

Louis pressed the master’s hand, 
and without hesitation gave his hlsto- 
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ry, and informed him of his plans; 
concluding by asking his advice. 

Mozart listened with a benevolent 
smile; and when he had ended, said, 
“ Come, you must let me hear you 
play.” With that, he led him to 
an admirable instrument in another 
apartment; opened it, and invited 
him to select a piece of music. 

“ Will you give me a theme?” ask¬ 
ed Louis. 

The master looked surprised; but 
without reply wTOte some lines on a 
leaf of paper, and handed it to the 
young man. Beethoven looked over 
it; it was a difficult chromatic fugue 
theme, the intricacy of which de¬ 
manded much skill and experience. 
But without being discouraged, Ke 
collected all his powers, and began to 
e.xecute it. 

Mozart did not conceal the sur¬ 
prise and pleasure he felt when Louis 
first began to play. The youth per¬ 
ceived the impression he had made, 
and was stimulated to more spirited 
efforts. 

As he proceeded, the master’s pale 
cheek flushed, his eyes sparkled; and 
stepping on tiptoe to the open door, 
he whispered to his guests, “ Listen, 
I beg of you! You shall have some¬ 
thing worth hearing.” 

That moment rewarded all the 
pains, and banished all the apprehen¬ 
sions of the young aspirant after ex¬ 
cellence. Louis went through his 
trial-piece with admirable spirit, 
sprang up, and went to Mozart; 
seizing both his hands and pressing 
them to his throbbing heart, he mur- 
mined, “ I also am an artist!” 

“ You are indeed!” cried Mozart, 
“and no common one! And what 
may be wanting, you will not fail to 
find, and make your own. The 
grand thing, the living spirit, you bore 


within you from the beginning, as all 
do who possess it. Come back soon 
to Vienna, my young fiiend—very 
soon! Father Haydn, Albrechtsber- 
ger, friend Stadler, and I will receive 
you with open arms; and if you need 
advice or assistance, we will give it 
you to the best of our ability.” 

The other guests crowded round 
Beethoven, and hailed him as a 
worthy pupil of art! Even the silly 
impressario looked at him with vastly 
increased respect, and said, “ I can 
tell you, I know the public—tvell, we 
will talk more of the matter this even¬ 
ing over a glass of wine.” 

“ I also am an artist!” repeated 
Louis to himself, when he returned 
late to his lodgings. 

Much improved in spirits, and rein¬ 
spired with confidence in himself, he 
returned to Bonn, and ere long put 
in practice his scheme of paying 
Vienna a second visit. 

This he accomplished at the elec¬ 
tor’s expense,'being sent by him to 
complete his studies imder the direc¬ 
tion of Haydn. That great man fail¬ 
ed to perceive how fine a genius had 
been intrusted to him. Nature had 
endowed them with opposite quali¬ 
ties; the inspiration of Haydn was 
under the dominion of order and me¬ 
thod; that of Beethoven sported with 
them both, and set both at defiance. 

^Vhen Haydn was questioned of 
the merits of his pupil, he would an¬ 
swer with a shrug of his shoulders— 
“He executes extremely well.” If 
his early productions were cited as 
giving evidence of talent and fire, he 
would reply, “ He touches the instru¬ 
ment admirably.” To Mozart be¬ 
longed the praise of having recog¬ 
nized at once, and proclaimed to his 
friends, the wonderM powers of the 
young composer. 
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^ FRANZ LISZT. 

The personal adventures of Franz Liszt were so peculiar, 
and his individual traits were so interesting, that in making a 
romance out of his career biographers have been apt to overlook 
the importance of his place in the history of modern music. 
That will be more justly and more highly valued hereafter, 
when apocryphal stories of his eccentricities and his escapades 
are no longer sought with avidity by a sensation-loving public, 
and supplied in quantities and patterns to suit the demand. In 
truth, there was matter enough in his early and middle life to 
keep gossips busy, fie was not only one of the most astonish¬ 
ing pianists who ever lived, but he was also one of the most bril¬ 
liant and erratic personages who ever dazzled that alluring 
world where art and society, genius and fashion, condescend to 
each other and frolic in company. The Parisian Bohemia in 
which he reigned was not a paradise of beer and tobacco, popu¬ 
lated by jovial poor students and reckless journalists; it was a 
land flowing with Burgundy and sparkling with wax-lights, a 
pleasure-land of unconventional aristocrats, prosperous poets, 
and successful artists, among whom nobody shone without rank, 
or fame, or at least some piquant kind of notoriety. Only the 
union of remarkable gifts with the most audacious vagaries could 
have made Liszt what he was to the Paris of half a century ago-— 
the despair of other artists, the wonder of the concert-room, the 
favorite of the sa/on, the idol of susceptible women, at once a 
fascination and a riddle, by turns a recluse and a man of the 
world, a fashionable roiU and a St. Simonian philosopher, the 
most striking figure in a circle of notabilities which even Paris 
has not often matched, and the most impressive musician in an 
art-epoch to which Chopin was teaching the poetry of the piano 
and Thalberg revealing unimagined possibilities of execution. 

His later life was more decorous than these years of riotous 
triumph, but it was not less picturesque. When he gave up the 
exciting rdle of a virtuoso, it was to play the benign part of a 
general musical Mentor. In his quasi-retirement he never shrank 
very resolutely from the public gaze. At the grand-ducal court 
of Weimar he made the opera-house illustrious by a model repre¬ 
sentation of neglected master-works, and the connoisseurs of 
all Europe learned to watch that little capital, long famous by 
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its artistic and literary glories, for interpretations of the musical 
drama unique in their high purpose and reverential fidelity. 
When he received the tonsure and betook himself to Rome for 
intervals of monastic quiet the public tongue wagged faster 
than ever. He never “ entered the church,” as many imagined. 
He only haunted the gate of the outer courts and rested there 
awhile in its shadow, assuming no clerical obligations, and no¬ 
thing of the clerical character except an unmeaning courtesy- 
title and a close row of buttons on his straight coat. He was 
now the greatest living master of his art, and perhaps it seemed 
convenient to borrow a little sobriety from the sanctuary. But 
Liszt was also sensitive to religious impressions and profoundly 
moved by the grandeur and beauty of the church, and in his last 
years all his finest thoughts were inspired by sacred themes. I 
met him at Bayreuth in 1876, where a little court clustered 
around him, comprising ladies of title, distinguished artists, and 
young musicians from many parts of the world. He passed his 
days receiving incense; but in the early morning I used to see 
him at Mass in the church, alone, and very simple and devout in 
his demeanor. He was a man in whom the religious tempera¬ 
ment, at all events, was highly developed. He has been the sub¬ 
ject of a copious literature, scandalous enough in early days, but 
overflowing in these recent years with testimonies of strong 
affection. For he not only founded a splendid original school of 
playing, but by his charm of manner, his tender and sympathetic 
disposition, his gentleness towards the j'oung and earnest, and 
his fine generosity he converted his multitude of pupils into ar¬ 
dent disciples, who have traversed the world telling stories in 
his honor. 

The appearance of Liszt was a part of the general movement 
of Romanticism, which, after deeply affecting literature, especially 
in Germany and England, began to exercise a remarkable in¬ 
fluence upon musical and dramatic art. In England the romantic 
drama had always flourished since Shakspere, while in music 
romanticism had never obtained, and has not yet obtained, the 
slightest foothold. In Germany the reaction against classical 
formality could be traced as far back as the later works of Bee¬ 
thoven, and was clearly marked in Schumann’s songs and piano 
pieces. But it was in France that romanticism presented the 
most curious study. Here the new movement was for a while a 
noisy revolution. The poetry of Victor Hugo and the acted 
plays of Hugo and Dumas, with their bold defiance of conven¬ 
tionalisms which French art had regarded almost as axiomatic 
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truths, produced a comic disturbance in mercurial Paris, where 
the literary debate quite reached the fervor of politics. The 
romanticists broke with the established school in their choice of 
subjects, in their feeling for the past, and in their imaginative 
treatment of purely ideal conditions ; but their rebellion was also 
a defiance of certain stringent rules of composition, for which no 
better reason could be given than that, like Sir Anthony Absolute, 
they were old and arbitrary. Perhaps it was the best service of 
romanticism, not that it extended the choice of literary-subjects, 
but that it made this fight for liberty the final and successful 
contest against the periwig style of poetry, the drama of dress- 
swords and red heels, of togas and buskins. 

The three men who did most to extend the principles of the 
new school into the domain of music were Franz Liszt, Hector 
Berlioz, and Richard Wagner, Only the second of these was a 
Frenchman, but all three happened to be working in the French 
capital at the same time. Liszt was at the height of prosperity, 
so fortunate and so fond of pleasure that his capacity for serious 
undertakings was probably not suspected. Wagner, hungry and 
disheartened, earning a miserable pittance by hack-work for the 
music-sellers, and rebuffed by the opera-houses, looked up at the 
famous pianist as Lazarus looked up at Dives. They only 
brushed each other’s skirts in passing; one little suspecting that 
the shabby young German was a transcendent genius, the other 
as little imagining that the illustrious Hungarian was to become 
his best friend and interpreter. Berlioz was not on intimate 
terms with either of his great musical contemporaries, though in 
art matters he had more m common with both of them than they 
or he, perhaps, ever acknowledged. Proud, sensitive, irritable, 
poor, misunderstood, neglected, raging at the insincerity and 
mediocrity of popular favorites and the ignorance and frivolity 
of the public, he was doubtless unhappier than Wagner, because 
the source of so much of his misery lay less in the injustice of 
fortune than in his own heart. He did not live to taste the re¬ 
ward of appreciation. It was not until long after his death that 
the world realized what he had done for the progress of music; 
and even then the popularity of his compositions was a fashion 
rather than a well-grown fame. In Liszt and Wagner the roman¬ 
tic spirit expressed itself in the choice of subjects quite as plainly 
as in the method of treatment. In Berlioz the subject was of less 
consequence; the great innovation was the discarding of estab¬ 
lished forms for the sake of the fullest possible development of 
the poetical idea. Possibly one of these days the rules of con- 
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struction observed by the classical composers, especially in large 
works such as symphonies and operas, will seem as pedantic as 
the laws of the mediaeval roastersingers. Berlioz, at all events, 
found them absurd. In his zeal for their destruction he became, 
if not the founder, certainly the most successful apostle, of “ Pro¬ 
gramme Music,” which undertakes to illustrate a definite poetical 
text, and to follow it, thought by thought, without reference to 
the conventional restrictions as to form. The principle of free 
expression is carried into every department of music, including 
the song and the opera; but its roost striking use is in the sym- 
phonj', and in those complex works for many voices and instru¬ 
ments for which no precise designation has yet been agreed upon. 
The habit of Berlioz was to write out a synopsis of a poem or 
poetical fragment, and to represent every item in this text by an 
appropriate musical passage. To understand the music it was 
necessary to read the programme as one listened. Sometimes 
the effect was admirable, for Berlioz had moments of high in¬ 
spiration ; in his musical setting of Romeo and Juliet, for example, 
there are pages of ravishing beauty, which bring before us scenes 
of the drama even more vividly than the acting stage. But it is 
obvious that the system must often confound the provinces of 
music and speech, throwing upon the former art a function to 
which it is essentially incompetent, or else reducing it from the 
dignity of an independent exponent of noble and poetical thought 
to the humbler place of a mere accompaniment of the printed 
line. Berlioz not only marred his music by thus degrading its 
rdle, but in trying to be faithful to his text he was sometimes 
betrayed into the most prosaic realism. Thus in the famous 
Mardu au Supplice, which enters into the opium-dreams of his 
love-sick artist, the representation of the procession to the scaf¬ 
fold closes with an imitation of the chop of the headsman’s axe— 
a contrivance which is probably the most hideously vulgar effect 
in any reputable piece of music. He had that imperfect percep¬ 
tion of the grotesque which seems to be a common defect of the 
French genius. In his occasional inability to distinguish between 
the poetic and the merely sensational, his lack of that fine, incom¬ 
municable, spre artistic sense which we call taste, he sometimes 
reminds us of Victor Hugo. Moreover, for the conception of the 
purest music there is surely need of a serenity, dignity, and ab¬ 
straction of mind which lift the composer above turbulence and 
passion. We doubt whether Berlioz ever attained repose of soul 
except for brief and infrequent moments. If we read his painful 
Memoirs, filled with extravagance, bitterness, contempt, despair. 
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vanity, self-pity, and absurdity, and saddest when they are most 
absurd, we shall understand why his music speaks to us so often 
of grandiose fancies and so rarely of lofty aspiration, so often of 
vexation and struggle and so rarely of calm delight. 

Liszt also has been classed among the writers of Programme 
Music. That place, perhaps, may suit him if we call the compo¬ 
sitions of the Berlioz school “ Panorama Music ”; but between 
the French and the Hungarian master there is an important dif¬ 
ference of method. Liszt never attempted to make music repre¬ 
sent language, or even definite thoughts; he seldom used it as 
an illustration of any particular words or actions; at most he 
wished it to call up in the listener the state of mind which was his 
when he wrote it. The series of compositions for the orchestra 
to which he gave the name of S3'mphonic Poems are the best 
examples of his plan. These are all based upon a text—a poem, 
a poetic extract, a painting, a biography—but the musician em¬ 
ploys it only as an inspiration for himself and a general hint for 
his audience. It is not at all a guide to the contents of the com¬ 
position. It is sometimes a help to enjoyment, but the music, 
whose value is absolute and complete in itself, can always do 
without it. I say sometimes a help to enjoyment; the Tasso, for 
instance, is made more interesting by the prefatory lines which tell 
us that it symbolizes the sufferings and triumph of the poet, and 
that it is founded upon a song in which the Venetian gondoliers 
celebrate his memory; on the other hand, I am by no means sure 
that the magnificent movement of Les Preludes derives any 
additional effect from the fragment of Lamartine by which it 
was suggested. The text, with Liszt, is only the point of depar¬ 
ture. The idea which he proceeds to follow out is not literary, 
but purely musical, and he treats it by a purely musical method, 
with all the art of the classical symphonist. There is no thought 
of forcing his musical theme into correspondence with the 
changes of the poet’s fancies; the object is only to develop 
its own beauty and suggestiveness. Thus it is that the Sym¬ 
phonic Poems are distinguished by a simplicity and unity in 
which the parallel works of Berlioz are lacking. They are not 
all beautiful, for Liszt’s imagination sometimes led him a strange 
road; but when they are charming their charm is complete and 
continuous, while the most striking music of the Programme 
school, exhibiting snips and patches of unrelated melody, too 
often reminds us of a crazy-quilt. 

Liszt therefore differs from Berlioz essentially in the manner 
of looking at his subject—perhaps it would be better to say of 
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feeling his subject. It is in their independence of hampering 
rules of construction that the two masters agreed. Subject only 
to certain well-understood principles of rhythm and harmony, 
they claimed entire freedom in the musical expression of their 
feelings. The classical school allowed no such liberty. First 
subject and second subject, theme and variation, development 
and combination, must follow one another in due order; and in 
the older writers each subdivision was rounded ofi with a little 
flourish, which meant nothing musically, but served to mark the 
boundary-lines and keep the sections apart. Somebody has com¬ 
pared these separation passages to the stuffing in which eggs are 
packed. In Haydn’s symphonies they are quite obvious; in the 
opera, until Wagner’s time, they were so conspicuous that a large 
part, even of the most popular works, consisted of worthless fill¬ 
ing ; they were thought indispensable in the song, and they 
figured largely in solos for the pianoforte. Liszt had no use for 
them, because he paid no respect to arbitrary divisions. There 
is no trace in the Symphonic Poems of the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of sections and subsections in which the art of musical con¬ 
struction was supposed largely to lie. Even in the two longer 
works, the Faust and Dante, to which Liszt gave the name and 
something of the conventional outline of “ symphonies,” the 
musical impulse flows steadily on without regard to customary 
boundaries. The pianoforte music of Liszt, embracing almost 
every species of composition for that instrument, is characterized 
by similar, or even greater, freedom ; and in his songs the subor¬ 
dination of the constructive plan to the poetical and musical sen¬ 
timent is complete. The same principle oi free feeling is carried 
out in his sacred music. Although not much that he has done 
in this department has been adopted by the churches, nearly all 
of it is profoundly religious in spirit. The oratorio and the sa¬ 
cred cantata, perhaps, owe him a new lease of life. It needs 
courage to speak disrespectfully of those allied art-forms, illus¬ 
trated by the genius of Handel and so often consecrated to noble 
purposes; but it is certain that they have no hold upon the peo¬ 
ple except in backward-looking England, where the middle-classes 
regard them with the same just, measured, and respectful afiec- 
tion which is extended to the British constitution and the lord- 
chancellor’s wig. Here they have never been cultivated save 
from a sense of duty, and at present we can hardly say that they 
are cultivated at alL Some excellent persons persuade them¬ 
selves that they enjoy oratorios; but in most cases this is an 
amiable delusion. There are passages, of course, in all the great 
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works of this class, to which no one with musical sensibilities can 
listen without delight. But the complaint that oratorio belongs 
to an antiquated pattern of composition is not unreasonable. 
Old-fashioned things are not always the best. The formality of 
the oratorio is hopelessly at odds with the restless and impulsive 
modern temperament. It is impossible to imagine a man of our 
time inventing such an art-form ; and it is an unwise reverence 
for ancient authority which induces composers to go on repeat¬ 
ing devices adapted to the taste of an earlier generation. The 
oratorio of the future must differ widely from the oratorio of the 
past. It is not to be supposed that Liszt’s Christus will ever dis¬ 
place Handel’s Messiah ; but it may well turn out that the Hun¬ 
garian composer has indicated the lines upon which Handel’s 
successors will have to modify the sacred music of festivals and 
concert-rooms. 

While we assign a high importance to Liszt’s innovations, we 
must all admit that their immediate success with popular audi¬ 
ences has been questionable. The most remarkable and original 
of his orchestral works, the Symphonic Poems, have always been 
a puzzle. Ten years ago, in a conversation with him about 
music in America, I mentioned that the whole series of these 
compositions had been performed in New York. He shook his 
head, with a serious smile, and remarked that no city of Europe 
had treated him so well as that. One, at least, of the poems had 
never been played anywhere except in New York. With us, in 
several cases, the performance was at best a curious experiment; 
it cannot be said that more than two or three of the set really 
won acceptance with the public, and the interest in them for a 
few years past has been growing not greater but less. The 
truth is that, while Liszt possessed the artistic temperament in a 
phenomenal degree, his aesthetic perceptions were always im¬ 
perfect. The last refinements of a cultivated sensibility strug¬ 
gled in him with the inherited instincts of a half-barbaric taste— 
barbaric delight in splendors and surprises of sound, in passion¬ 
ate movement, in startling and changing rhythm, in strong sensa¬ 
tions, in fierce contrasts. Hence there is a great deal of his 
music which astonishes but does not please. It can only be de¬ 
scribed as ugly music. This is enough to account for the failure 
of his symphonic compositions to keep their ground after their 
novelty was gone. It is still more significant that they have 
not been imitated. Saint-SaSns has produced a few Symphonic 
Poems, but they are illustrations of particular incidents rather 
than poems in Liszt’s sense, and they do not constitute an ex- 
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ception to the general statement that composers have concurred 
in rejecting the new art-form and keeping to the old style of 
symphony, with its divisions and fences and laws of form sub¬ 
stantially intact. They are doubtless wise. The free system 
may suit a musician of genius whose thought is clear and 
manageable; but most composers will fail to produce a sym¬ 
metrical, compact, intelligible work unless the ground-plan is 
measured out for them in advance. 

The influence of Liszt, then, has not been at its strongest in the 
establishment of new forms, but it has infused freshness and the 
spirit of freedom into the treatment of the old. There is no suc¬ 
cessful composer of the present day who has not felt the life-gpv- 
ing impulse which pulses in Liszt’s vigorous genius, and who has 
not learned from him many a secret of poetical expression. In 
the art of pianoforte playing, as well as in compositions for 
that instrument, he brought in a new era, enormously enlarging 
the capacities of the performer, while he gave a new richness and 
meaning to the music. Here he reached an unbounded popular 
success, which time has not impaired. It used to be thought 
that Thalberg had carried the technique of the piano to the 
furthest possible point; it seemed as if he had found what pian¬ 
ists had long wanted—a third hand to fill up the middle parts 
while right and left were busy at opposite ends of the key-board. 
But Liszt surpassed even Thalberg's wonderful technique. His 
music sounded fuller, his harmonic combinations more extended, 
his command of the range of the instrument more complete; and 
with all this was the abounding passion whose intense accents 
made us forget the marvels of execution. Such brilliant effects 
were not altogether the result of Liszt’s personal accomplish¬ 
ments and temper. Most of them he taught to his pupils and 
perpetuated in his printed scores. They are reproduced, more 
or less imperfectly, in every concert-room and in thousands of 
private houses; and, like all the other manifestations of his poeti¬ 
cal spirit, they have left an impression upon the character and 
tendencies of the art which will not soon be obscured. 

In a record of his services to music it would be a great error 
to overlook his influence in raising the standards of excellence 
among the working members of the profession. How much he 
did for the advancement of the technique of the piano every 
amateur understands. What he did for the orchestra is not so 
well known. He shares with Hector Berlioz the credit of in¬ 
venting many daring and beautiful combinations of instruments, 
and of treating individual instruments in novel and delightful 
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ways. Berlioz probably excelled all other masters of our time 
in the intimate knowledge of the characters and capabilities 
of every component part of the band; but his felicity in the 
arrangement of striking tone-eSects sometimes led him into ex¬ 
cessive indulgence in such experiments. Liszt’s use of a paral¬ 
lel talent was more discreet, and his orchestral coloring, while 
hardly less brilliant and original than that of Berlioz, is more 
homogeneous and satisfying. As a painter would say, he under¬ 
stands “ values.” The inventions and methods of both these 
masters have become the common property of musicians, and 
nearly all the best recent works for the orchestra are full of 
them. But the new mode of writing supposes a very different 
sort of band from that which the old symphonists worked with. 
An orchestra is now treated as a company of virtuosi, and the 
principal men in such organizations as that of Thomas are re¬ 
quired to be artists of high training. The ability of orches¬ 
tra-players has been rising for many years. A wonderful im¬ 
provement has taken place since Beethoven had to lay aside 
a Leonora overture because the opera-band could not play it. 
Only forty years ago, however, some of the most respectable 
orchestras of Germany found the music of Berlioz beyond their 
powers when the French composer made a professional tour of 
that country. The condition of things has changed very rapidly 
since then, and the change has been hastened principally by the 
new demands of the new composers. Liszt’s influence in this 
direction was incalculable. He not only gave a powerful incen¬ 
tive to technical training, but he taught orchestral players to 
bring to their work feeling, expression, and a sense of indivi¬ 
duality ; and he taught conductors how to use the new powers 
of their men. 
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HAYDN’S FIRST LESSONS IN MUSIC AND LOVE. 


The Hungarians, like the Austrians 
and Bohemians, have great love for 
music. “ Three fiddles and a dulci¬ 
mer for trvo houses,” says the pro¬ 
verb ; and it is a true one. It is not 
unusual, therefore, for some out of 
the poorer classes, when their regular 
business fails to bring them in sj^fli- 
cient for their wants, to take to the 
fiddle, the dulcimer, or the harp, 
playing on holidays on the highway 
or in taverns. This employment is 
generally lucrative enough, if they 


are not spendthrifts, to enable them 
not only to live, but to lay by some¬ 
thing for future necessities. 

An honest wheelwright, called 
“merry Jobst,” on account of his 
stories and jokes, lived with Elschen 
his wife, in a cottage in the hamlet 
Rohrau, on the borders of Hungary 
and Austria. They were accustomed 
to sit by the wayside near the inn on 
holidays; Jobst fiddling, and El¬ 
schen playing the harp and singing 
with her sweet, clear voice. Almost 
every traveller stopped to listen, well 
pleased, and on resuming his journey 
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threw often a silver twopence into 
the lap of the pretty young woman. 
Jobst anti his wife, on returning home 
in the evening, found their day’s work 
a good one. 

The old cantor of the neighboring 
town of Haimburg passed along the 
road one afternoon, and in the arbor, 
opposite the tavern, sat merry Jobst 
fiddling, and beside him pretty El- 
schen, playing the harp and singing. 
Between them, on the ground, sat a 
little chubby-faced boy about three 
years old, who had a small board 
shaped like a violin hung about his 
neck, on which he played with a rvil- 
low twig as with a genuine fiddle- 
bow. The most comical and surpris¬ 
ing thing of all was, that the little 
man kept perfect time, pausing when 
his father paused and his mother had 
a solo, then falling in with his father 
again, and demeaning himself e.vact- 
ly like him. Often, too, he would 
lift up his clear voice, and join dis¬ 
tinctly in the refrain of the song. 

“ Is that your boy, fiddler ?" ask¬ 
ed the music-teacher. 

“ Yes, sir, that is my little Seperl.” • 

“ The little fellow seems to have a 
taste for music.” 

“ Why not ? I shall take him as 
soon as I can to one who can teach 
him.” 

The cantor came from this time 
twice a week to the house of merry 
Jobst to talk with him about his little 
son, and the youngster himself was 
soon the best of friends with the 
good-natured old man. So matters 
went on for two years, at the end of 
which time the cantor said to Jobst, 
“ If you will trust your boy with me, 
I will take him, and teach him what 
he must learn to become a brave lad 
and skilful musician.” 

Jobst did not hesitate long, for he 
saw clearly how great an advantage 

• The d.mmulive for " Joseph,” in the dialect of 
the country. 


the instruction of Master Wolfed 
would be to his son. And though it 
went harder with pretty Elschen to 
part with Joseph, who was her only 
child, yet she gave up at last. She 
packed up the boy’s scanty wardrobe 
in a bundle, gave him a slice of bread 
and salt and a cup of milk, embrac¬ 
ed and blessed him, and accompani¬ 
ed him to the door of the cottage, 
where she signed him with the sign 
of the cross three times, and then re¬ 
turned to her chamber. Jobst went 
with them half way to Haimburg, 
and then returned, while Wolferl and 
Joseph pursued their way till they 
reached Wolferl’s house, the end of 
their journey. 

Wolferl was an old bachelor, but 
one whose heart, despite his gray 
hairs, was still youthful and warm. 
He gave daily lessons to the little 
Joseph, and taught him good princi¬ 
ples, as well as how to sing and to 
play on the horn and kettle-drum; 
and Joseph profited thereby, as well 
as by the other instructions he receiv¬ 
ed in music. 

Years passed, and Joseph was a 
well-instructed boy; he had a voice 
as clear and fine as his mother’s, and 
played the violin as well as his fa¬ 
ther; he likewise blew the horn, and 
beat the kettle-drum, in the sacred 
music prepared by Wolferl for church 
festivals. Better than all, Joseph 
had a true and honest heart; had 
the fear of God continually before 
his eyes, and was ever contented, and 
wished well to all. 

The more Wolferl perceived the 
lad’s wonderful talent for art, the 
more earnestly he sought to find a 
patron for him, for he felt that his 
oivg strength could reach little fur¬ 
ther, when he saw the zeal and abili¬ 
ty with which his pupil devoted him¬ 
self to his studies. Providence so 
ordered it at length that Master von 
Reuter, chapel-master and musical 
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director in St. Stephen’s Church, Vi¬ 
enna, came to visit the deacon at 
Haimburg. The deacon told Mas¬ 
ter von Reuter of the e.vtraordinary 
boy, the son of the wheelwright Jobst 
H.aydn, the pupil of old Wolferl, 
and created in the chapel-master 
much desire to become acquainted 
with him. The ne.xt morning, ac¬ 
cordingly, Von Reuter went to AVol- 
ferl’s house, which he entered quietly 
and unannounced. Joseph was sit¬ 
ting alone at the organ, playing a 
simple but sublime piece of sacred 
music from an old German master. 
Reuter, astonished and delighted, 
stood at the door and listened atten¬ 
tively. The boy was so deep in his 
music that he did not perceive the 
intruder till the piece was concluded, 
when, accidentally turning round, he 
fi-ved upon the stranger his large dark 
eyes, expressive of astonishment in¬ 
deed, but sparkling a friendly wel¬ 
come. 

“ Very well played, my son !” said 
Von Reuter at last. “ Where is your 
foster-father ?" 

“In the garden,” said the boy; 
“shall I call him?” 

“ Call him, and say to him that 
the chapel-master Von Reuter wishes 
to speak to him. Stop a moment! 
You ate Joseph Haydn, are you 
not?" 

“Yes, I am Seperl.” 

“ Well, then, go.” 

Joseph went and brought his old 
master, Wolferl, who with uncovered 
head and low obeisance welcomed 
the chapel-master and music director 
at St. Stephen’s to Ins humble abode. 
Von Reuter, on his part, praised the 
musical skill of his protegi, inquired 
particularly concerning the lad’s at¬ 
tainments, and e.xamined him formal¬ 
ly himself. Joseph passed the e.xami- 
nadon in such a manner that Reu¬ 
ter’s satisfaction increased with every 
answer. After this he spent some 


time m close conference with old 
Wolferl; and it was near noon before 
he took his departure. Joseph was 
invited to accompany him and spend 
the rest of the day at the deacon’s. 

Eight days after, old Wolferl, Jobst, 
and pretty Elschen, the younger son, 
little Michael, on her lap, sat very de¬ 
jectedly together, and - talked of the 
good Joseph, who had gone that 
morning with Master von Reuter to 
Vienna, to take his place as chorister 
in St. Stephen’s church. 

It. 

Wenzel Puderlein, a noted hair¬ 
dresser in the Leopoldstadt of Vien¬ 
na, was one day dressing the hair of 
the Baron von Swieten, first physician 
to the empress, when he heard the 
great man’s son ask permission to 
present to him a rvonderful young 
musician, whose talents were begin¬ 
ning to attract public attention. Pu- 
derlein was happy to say he knew all 
about him, having long been hair¬ 
dresser to the chapel-master Von Reu¬ 
ter, in. whose house young Haydn 
had lived ten or eleven years. He 
had been chorister at St. Stephen’s, 
but had been obliged to relinquish 
the posidon two years before, having 
lost his fine, clear soprano voice after 
a severe illness. 

“And what does young Haydn 
now?” asked the baron. 

“ Ah 1 your honor, the poor fellow 
must find it hard to live by giving 
lessons, playing, and thus picking up 
what he can; he sometimes also com¬ 
poses, or what do they call it ? He 
lives in the house with Metastasio; 
not in the first story, like the court 
poet, but in the fifth; and when it is 
winter, he has to lie in bed and work, 
to keep himself from freezing; he has 
a fire-place in his chamber, but no 
money to buy wood to bum therein.” 

“ This must not be; this shall not 
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be!” cried tlie Baron von Swieten, as 
he rose from liis seat. “Am I 
ready ?” 

“ One moment, your honor—only 
tire string around the hair-bag." 

“It is very good as it is. Now 
begone!” 

Pudcrlein vanished. 

“ And you, help me on with my 
coat, give me my stick and hat, and 
bring me your young teacher this 
afternoon.” Therewith he departed; 
and young Von Swieten, full of joy, 
went to the writing-table to indite an 
inritation to Haydn to come to his 
father’s house. 

hicanwhilc Joseph Haydn sat sor¬ 
rowful, and almost despairing, in his 
chamber. He had passed the morn¬ 
ing, contraiy to his usual custom, in 
idle brooding over his condition. 
Now it appeared quite hopeless, and 
his cheerfulness seemed about to take 
leave of him for ever, like his only 
friend and protectress, Mademoiselle 
de Martinez. That younglady had left 
the city a few hours before. Haydn 
had instructed her in singing, and in 
playing the harpsichord; and by way 
of recompense, he enjoyed the privi¬ 
lege of boarding and lodging in the 
fifth story in the house of Metastasio. 
-Ml this now ceased with the lady’s de- 
p.arture, and Joseph was poorer than 
before; for all that he had saved he had 
sent conscientiously to his parents, 
only keeping so much as sufficed to 
furnish him with decent though plain 
clothing. 

“But where now?” thought he; 
and asked himself, sobbing aloud, 
“ Where shall I go, without money?” 

Just th'en, without any previous 
knocking, the door of his chamber 
was opened, and, with bold carriage 
and sparkling eyes, entered Master 
Wenzel Puderlein. 

“ Come to me 1” cried the hair-dress¬ 
er, while he stretched his curling-irons 
like a sceptre toward Joseph, and 


pressed his powder-bag with an air of 
feeling to his heart. “ To me! I will 
be your father; I will foster and pro¬ 
tect you; for I have feeling for the 
grand and the sublime, and have dis¬ 
cerned your genius. I will lead you 
to art—I myself; and if, before long, 
you be not in full chase, and have 
not captured her, why, you mast be 
a fool, and I will give you up!” 

“Ah! worthy Master Puderlein,” 
cried Haydn, surprised, “ you would 
not receive me when I know not 
where to go nor what to do ?” 

“ Now, sit you down on that 
stool,” said Puderlein, “ and do not 
stir till I give you leave. I will show 
the world what a man of genius can 
make of an indifferent head.” 

“ Are you determined, then, to do 
me the honor of dressing my hair. 
Master von Puderlein ?” 

“ Ask no questions; but sit still.” 

Joseph obediently seated himself, 
and Wenzel began to dress his hair 
according to the latest mode. 

When he had done, he said with 
much self-congratulation, “ Really, 
Haydn, when I look at you and think 
what you were before I set your head 
right, and what you are now, I may, 
without presumption, call you a be¬ 
ing of my onm creation. Now pay 
attention: you are to dress yourself 
as quickly as possible, and collect 
your movables together, that I may 
send to fetch them this evening. 
Then betake yourself to the Leopold- 
stadt, to my house on the Danube, 
No. 7 ; go up the steps, knock at 
the door, present my compliments to 
the young lady my daughter, and tell 
her you are so and so, and that Mas¬ 
ter von Puderlein sent you; and if 
you are hungry and thirsty, call for 
something to eat and a glass of Ofener 
or Klosteruenburger; after which you 
may remain quiet till I come home, 
and tell you further what I design for 
you. Adieu 1” 
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Therewith Master Wenzel Puder- 
lein rolled himself out of the door, 
and Joseph stood awhile with his hair 
admirably well dressed, but a little dis¬ 
concerted, in the middle of his cham¬ 
ber, When he had collected his 
thoughts at length, he gave thanks \nth 
tears to God, who had inclined the 
heart of his generous protector toward 
him, and put an end to his bitter neces¬ 
sity ; then he gathered, as Puderlein 
had told him, his few clothes and 
many musical notes together, dress¬ 
ed himself carefully in his best, shut 
up his chamber, and after he had taken 
leave, not without emotion, of the 
rich Metastasio, walked away cheer¬ 
fully and confidently, his heart full of 
joy and his head full of new melo¬ 
dies, toward the Leopoldstadt and 
the house of his patron. 

III. 

IVhen young Von Swieten came 
half an hour later to ask for the young 
composer. Signor Metastasio could 
not inform him where “ Giuseppe ’’ 
had gone. How many hours of de¬ 
spondency did this forgetfulness on 
the part of tlie renowned poet pre¬ 
pare for the poor, unknown, yet in¬ 
comparably greater artist, Haydn 1 

When Joseph, after a long walk, 
stood at length before Puderlein’s 
house, he experienced some novel 
sensations, which may have been 
consequent on the thought that he 
was to introduce himself to a young 
lady and converse with her; an idea 
which, from his constitutional bashful¬ 
ness and his ignorance of the world, 
was rather fonnidable to him. But 
the step must be taken, nevertheless. 
He summoned all his courage and 
knocked at the door. It was open¬ 
ed, and a handsome damsel of eigh¬ 
teen or nineteen presented herself be¬ 
fore the trembling young man. 

In great embarrassment he faltered 


forth his compliments and his mes¬ 
sage from Master Wenzel. The pret¬ 
ty Nanny listened to him with an ex¬ 
pression of pleasure, and of sympathy 
for the forlorn condition of her visitor. 
When he had ended, she took him by 
the hand, to his no small terror, with¬ 
out the le.ist embarrassment, and led 
him into the parlor, saying in insinuat¬ 
ing tones, “Come in. Master Haydn; 
it is all right. I am sure my papa 
means well with you; for he concerns 
himself for every dunce he meets, 
and would take a poor HTctch in for 
having only good hair on his head! 
But you must give in to his humors a 
little; for he is sometimes a trifle pe¬ 
culiar. Now tell me, what will you 
have? Do not be bashful; it is a 
good while since noon, and you must 
be hungry from your long walk.” 

Joseph could not deny that such 
was the case, and modestly asked for 
a piece of bread and a glass of water. 
Nanny, laughing, tripped out of the 
room. Ere long she returned, follow¬ 
ed by an apprentice whom she had 
loaded with cold meats, a flask of 
wine, tumblers, etc. She arranged 
the table, filled Joseph’s glass, and 
invited him to help himself to the 
cold pastry and whatever else await¬ 
ed his choice. The youth fell to, 
timidly at first, then with more cour¬ 
age, till, after he had, at Nanny’s 
persuasion, emptied a couple of 
glasses, he took heart to attack the 
cold meats more vigorously than he 
had done for a long time before; mak¬ 
ing the observation mentally that if 
Mademoiselle Nanny Puderlein was 
not quite as distingui and accomplish¬ 
ed as his departed patroness, the hon¬ 
ored Mademoiselle de Martinez, still, 
as far as youth, beauty, and polite 
manners were concerned, she would 
not sufler by a comparison with the 
most distinguished dames in Vierma. 
When Master Wenzel Puderlein 
came home an hour or two later, he 
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found Joseph in high spirits, with 
sparkling eyes and cheeks like the 
rose, already more than half in love 
with the pretty Nanny. 

Joseph Haydn lived thus many 
months in the house of Wenzel Pu- 
derlein, burgher and renowned friseur 
in the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, and 
not a man in the imperial city knew 
where the poor but gifted and well- 
educated artist and composer was 
gone. In vain he was sought by his 
few friends; in vain by young Von 
Swieten; in vain, at last, by Metas- 
tasio himself. Joseph had disappear¬ 
ed from Vienna without leaving a 
trace. Wenzel Puderlein kept his 
abode carefully concealed, and won¬ 
dered and lamented, like the rest, 
over his loss, when his aristocratic 
customers, believing he knew every 
thing, asked him if he could give 
them any information as to what had 
become of Joseph. He thought he 
had good reason and undoubted 
right to e.vercise now the hitherto 
unpractised virtue of silence; be¬ 
cause, as he said to himself, he only 
aimed at making Joseph the happiest 
man in the world! 

Joseph cheerfully resigned himself 
to the puiposes of his friend, and was 
only too happy to be able undisturb¬ 
ed to study Sebastian Bach's works, 
to try his skill in composing quar- 
tettos, to cat as much as he wanted, 
and, day after day, to see and chat 
with the fair Nanny. It never oc¬ 
curred to him to notice that he lived, 
in a manner, as a prisoner in Puder- 
lein's house; that all day he was 
banished to the garden behind the 
dwelling or to his own snug chamber, 
and only permitted to go out in the 
evening with Wenzel and his daugh¬ 
ter. It never occurred to him to 
wish for other acquaintances than 
their nearest neighbors, among whom 
he was known simply as “ Master 
Joseph; ” and he cheerfully delivered 


every Saturday to Master Wenzel the 
stipulated number of minuets, waltzes, 
etc., which he was ordered to com¬ 
pose. Puderlein carried the pieces 
regularly to a music-dealer in the 
Leopoldstadt, who paid him two 
convention-guilders for every full- 
toned minuet, and for other pieces in 
proportion. This money the hair¬ 
dresser conscientiously locked up in 
a chest, to use it, when the time 
should come, for Joseph’s advan¬ 
tage. With this view, he inquired 
earnestly about Joseph’s greater 
works, and whether he would not 
soon be prepared to produce some¬ 
thing which would do him credit in 
the eyes of the more distinguished 
part of the public. 

“ Ah 1 yes, indeed," replied the 
young man. “ This quartetto, when 
I shall have finished it, might be ven¬ 
tured before the public; for I hope 
to make something good of it. Yet 
what can I do ? No publisher 
would take it, because I have no dis¬ 
tinguished patron to whom I could 
dedicate it!’’ 

“ That will all come in time,’’ said 
Puderlein, smiling. “Do you get 
the thing ready, yet without neglect¬ 
ing the dances.” 

Joseph went to work; yet every 
day he appeared more deeply in love 
with the pretty Nanny; and the dam¬ 
sel herself looked with very evident 
favor on the dark though handsome 
youth. Wenzel saw the progress of 
things with satisfaction; the lovers 
behaved with great propriety, and he 
suffered matters to go on in their 
own way, only interfering, with a lit¬ 
tle assumed surliness, if Joseph at any 
time forgot his tasks in idle talk, or 
Nanny her housekeeping. 

But not with such eyes saw Mosjo 
Ignatz, Puderlein’s journeyman and 
factotum hitherto; for he thought 
himself possessed of a prior claim to 
the love of Nanny. It was gall and 
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wormwood to Ignatz to see Joseph 
and the fair girl together. He would 
often fain have interposed his pow¬ 
der-bag and curling-irons between 
them when he heard them singing 
tender duets; for Nanny had really 
a charming voice, was very fond of 
music, and was Joseph’s zealous pu¬ 
pil in singing. 

At length Ignatz could no longer 
endure the torments of jealousy. 
One morning he sought out the mas¬ 
ter of the -house, to discover to him 
the secret of the lovers. How great 
was his astonishment when Master 
Wenzel, instead of fallmg into a vio¬ 
lent passion and turning Joseph out 
of doors wthout further ado, replied, 
with a smile, that he was well pleased 
to have it so. In vain Ignatz urged 
his own prior claims to Nanny’s favor, 
and the encouragement he had re¬ 
ceived from father and daughter. 
His pretensions were treated with 
the utmost scorn. 

The journeyman declared he would 
instantly quit the hair-dresser’s treach¬ 
erous roof, and him and his periwig 
stock. He hastened to pack up his 
goods, dem.anded and received his 
wages, and left the house vowing 
vengeance against its inmates. Pu- 
detlein was incensed; Nanny laugh¬ 
ed; Joseph sat in the garden, troub¬ 
ling himself about nothing but his 
quartetto, at which he was working. 

Wenzel Puderlein saw the hour 
approaching when the attention of 
the imperial city, and of the world, 
would be directed to him as the pro¬ 
tector and benefactor of a great mu¬ 
sical geillus. The dances Joseph had 
composed for the music-dealer in 
,the Leopoldstadt were played again. 
and ag^ in the halls of the nobility. 

’ All praised the lightness, the spright¬ 
liness and grace that distinguish¬ 
ed them; but all inquiries were 
vain, at the music-dealer’s, respecting 
the name of the composer. None 
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knew him, and Joseph himself had 
no idea what a sensation the pieces 
he had thrown off so easily created 
in the world. Master Wenzel, how¬ 
ever, was well aware of it, and wait¬ 
ed with impatience the completion 
of the first quartetto. At length the 
manuscript was ready. Puderlein re¬ 
ceived it, took it to the music pub¬ 
lisher, and had it sent to press imme¬ 
diately, which the sums he had from 
time to timelaid by for Joseph enabled 
him to do. Haydn, who was confident 
his protector would do every thing 
for his advantage, committed all to 
his hands; he commenced a new 
quartetto, and the old one was soon 
nearly forgotten. 

They were not forgotten, however, 
by Mosjo Ignatz Schuppenpelz, who 
was continually on the watch to play 
Master Puderlein some ill triclL 
The opportimity soon offered; his 
new principal sent him one morning 
to dress the hair of the Baron von 
Fiimberg. Young Von Swieten chanc¬ 
ed to be at the baron’s house, and 
in the course of conversation men¬ 
tioned the balls frequently given by 
Prince Esterhazy, and the delight¬ 
ful new dances by the unknown com¬ 
poser. In the warmth of his descrip¬ 
tion the youth stepped up to the 
piano and began a piece wWch caus¬ 
ed Ignatz to prick up his ears, for he 
recognized it too well; it was Nan¬ 
ny’s favorite waltz, which Joseph had 
executed expressly for her. 

“ I would give fifty ducats,” cried- 
the baron, when Von Swieten had' 
ended, " to know the name of the 
composer." 

“Fifty ducats!” repeated Ignatz. 

“ Your honor, I can tell your honor 
the name of the composer.” 

“ If you can,- and with certainty, 
the fifty ducats ate yours,” answer^ 
Fumbetg'and Von Swieten. 

- “ I can^i’your Honor.' Tt is PepL 
HaydtL”’ ■ 
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“ Hoiv ? Joseph Haydn ? How 
do you know ? Speak!” cried bodi 
gentlemen to the fiiseitr, who pro¬ 
ceeded to inform them of Haydn’s 
abode and seclusion in the house of 
Wenzel Puderlein; nor did the ex- 
joumeyman lose the opportunity of 
be-powdering his ancient master plen¬ 
tifully with abuse as an old miser, 
a surly fool, and an arch tyrant. 

“ Horrible!" cried his auditors, 
when Ignatz had concluded his story. 
“ Horrible! This old friseur makes 
the poor young man, hidden from all 
the world, labor to gratify his avarice, 
and keeps him prisoner! We must 
set him at liberty.” 

Ignatz assured the gentlemen they 
would perform a good deed by doing 
so; and informed them when it was 
likely Puderlein would be from home, 
so that they could find an opportuni¬ 
ty of speaking alone uith young 
Haydn. Young Von Swieten resolv¬ 
ed to go that very morning, during 
the absence of Puderlein, to seek his 
favorite; and took Ignatz along with 
him. The hair-dresser was not a lit¬ 
tle elated to be seated opposite the 
baron, in a handsome coach, which 
drove rapidly toward Leopoldstadt. 
When they stopped before Puderlein’s 
house, Ignatz remained in the coach, 
while the baron alighted, entered the 
house, and ran up stairs to the cham¬ 
ber before pointed out to him, where 
Joseph Haydn sat deep in the com¬ 
position of a new quartetto. 

Great was the youth’s astonish¬ 
ment when he perceived his distin¬ 
guished visitor. He did not utter a 
word, but kept bowing to the ground. 
Von Swieten, however, hesitated not 
to accost him with all the ardor of 
youth, and described the affliction of 
his fiiends (who they were Joseph 
knew not) at his mysterious disap¬ 
pearance. Then he spoke of the ap¬ 
plause his compositions had received; 


and of the public curiosity to know 
who the admirable composer was 
and where he lived. “ Your fortune 
is now made,” concluded he. “ The 
Baron von Fiirnberg, a connoisseur, 
my father, I myself—we will all re¬ 
ceive you; we will present you to 
Prince Esterhazy; so make ready to 
quit this house, and to escape, the 
sooner the better, from the illegal 
and unworthy tyranny of an avaricious 
periwig-maker.” 

Joseph knew not what to reply; 
for with every word of Von Swie¬ 
ten his astonishment increased. At 
length he faltered, blushing, “Your 
honor is much mistaken, if you think 
I am tyrannized over in this house; 
on the contrary. Master Puderlein 
treats me as his own son, and his 
daughter loves me as a brother. He 
took me in when I was helpless and 
destitute, without the means of earn¬ 
ing my bread.” 

“Be that as it may,” interrupted 
young Von Swieten impatiently, “ this 
house is no longer your home; you 
must go into the great world under 
very diflferent auspices, worthy of 
your talents. To-morrow the baron 
and I come to fetch you away.” 
Therewith he embraced young 
Haydn with cordiality, quitted the 
house, and drove back to the city, 
while Joseph stood and rubbed his 
forehead, and hardly knew whether 
all was a dream or reality. 

But the pretty Nanny, who, listening 
in the kitchen, had heard all, ran in 
grief and aflh'ght to meet her father 
when he came home, and told him 
every thing. 

Puderlein was dismayed; but he 
soon collected himself, and command¬ 
ed his daughter to follow him, and 
to put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Thus prepared, he went up to 
Haydn’s chamber. Joseph, as soon 
as be heard him coming, opened the 
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door and went to meet him, to in- 
fomt him of the strange visit he had 
received. 

But Puderlein pushed him back 
into the chamber, entered Iiimself, 
followed by the weeping Nanny, and 
cried in a pathetic tone, “ I know all; 
you have betrayed me, and are now 
going to leave me like a vagabond.” 

“ Surely not. Master Puderlein. 
But listen to me.” 

“ I will not listen! Your treachery 
is clear; your falsehood to me and to 
my daughter! O ingratitude! see 
here thine image. I loved this boy 
as my own son. I received him, when 
he was destitute, under my hospitable 
roof; clothed and fed him. I have 
dressed his hair with my own hands, 
and labored for his renown; and for 
my thanks, he has betrayed me and 
my innocent daughter!” 

“ Master Puderlein, listen to me. 
I will not be ungrateful; on the con¬ 
trary, I will thank you all the days 
of my life for what you have done for 
me.” 

“ And marry that girl ?” 

“Marry her?” repeated Joseph, 
astonished. “ Marry her ? I—^your 
daughter?” 

“ Who else ? Have you not told 
her she was handsome? that you 
liked her ?” 

“I have indeed; but —” 

“No buts; you must mar/y her, 
or you are a shameless traitor ! 
Think you a virtuous damsel of Vien¬ 
na lets every callow bird tell her she 
is handsome and agreeable ? My in¬ 
nocent Nanny thought you wished to 
marry her, and made up her mind 
honestly to have you. She loves 
you; and now will you desert her 
and leave her to grief and shame ?” 

Joseph stood in dejected silence. 
Puderlein continued, “ And I—^have 
I deserved such black ingratitude 
from you, eh ? have I ?” With these 
words, Master Wenzel drew forth a 


roll of paper, unfolded and held it up 
before the disconcerted Joseph, who 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he read these words engraved on it, 
“ Quartette for two violins, bass viol, 
and violoncello. Composed by Master 
Joseph Haydn, performer and com¬ 
poser in Vienna. Vienna, 1751.” 

“Yes!” cried Puderlein, tnumph- 
antly, when he saw Haydn's joyful 
surprise—^“yes, cry out and make 
your eyes as large as bullets. I did 
that; with the money I received in 
payment for your dances I paid for 
paper and press-work, that you might 
present the public with a great work. 
Still more: I have labored to such 
purpose among my customers of rank 
that you have the appointment of 
organist to die Carmelites. Here is 
your appointment. Now go, ingrate, 
and bring my daughter and me with 
sorrow to die grave.” 

Joseph went not; with tears in his 
eyes he threw himself into Puderlein’s 
arms, who struggled and resisted vig¬ 
orously, as if he would have repelled 
nim. But Joseph held him fast, say¬ 
ing, “Master Puderlein! listen to 
me! There is no treachery in me! 
Let me call you father; give me Nan¬ 
ny for my wife.” 

Master Wenzel was at last quiet 
He sank exhausted into an arm-chair, 
and cried to the young couple, 
“Come hither, my children; kneel 
before me, that I may give you my 
blessing. This evening shall be the 
betrothal, and a month hence we will 
have the wedding.” 

Joseph and Nanny knelt down 
and received the paternal benedic¬ 
tion. All was festivity in No. 7, 
on the Danube, that evening, when 
the organist, Joseph Haydn, was sol¬ 
emnly betrothed to the fait Nanny, 
die daughter of Wenzel Puderlein, 
burgher and proprietor in the Leo- 
poldstadt in Vienna. 

The Baron Von Fiimberg and 
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young Von Swictcn were not a 
little astonished, when they came 
the next rooming to take Haydn 
from Puderlein’s house, to find 
him affianced to the pretty Nan¬ 
ny. They remonstrated with him 
earnestly in private; but Joseph re¬ 
mained immovable, and kept his 
word, pledged to Puderlein and his 
bride, like an honorable young man. 

At a later period he had reason to 
acknowledge that the step he had 
taken was somewhat precipitate; but 


he never repented it, and consoled 
himself, when his earthly muse 
caused a little discord among his 
tones, with tlie companionship of that 
immortal partner, ever lovely, ever 
young, who attends the skilful artist 
through life, and who proved herself 
so true to him that the name of 
Joseph Haydn shall, after the lapse 
of centuries, be pronounced with joy¬ 
ful and sacred emotion by our latest 
posterity. 
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HAYDN’S STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPH. 


I. 

“ Seve>jteen kreutzers for a morn¬ 
ing’s work!” exclaimed a pretty but 
slovenly-dressed young woman, stand¬ 
ing at the door of an apartment in a 
mean-looking house in one of the 
narrow streets of Vienna, addressing 
a man of low stature and sallow 
complexion, who had just come in. 
“ And the printers running after you 
ever since you went outl Profitless 
doings for you to spend your time! 
At eight, the singing-desk of the 
brothers De la Merci; at ten, Count 
de Haugwitz’s chapel; grand mass 
at eleven; and all this toil for a few 
kreutzers 1” 

“ What can I do?” said the weary, 
desponding man. 

“Do! Give up this foolisn busi¬ 
ness of music, and take to something 
that ivill enable you to live. Did 
not my father, a hair-dresser, give you 
shelter when you had only your gar¬ 
ret and skylight, and had to lie in 
bed and write for want of coals? 
Had he not a right to expect you 
would dress his daughter as well as 
she had been used at home, and 
that she should have servants to wait 
on her, as in her father’s house ?” 

“ You should not reproach me, 
Nanny. Have I not worked till my 
health has given way ? If fortune is 
inexorable—” 

“ Fortune! As if fortune did not 
always wait upon industry in a pro¬ 
per calling. Your patrons admire 
and applaud, but they will not pay j 
yet you will drudge away your life 
in this ungrateful occupation. I tell 
you, Joseph Haydn, music is not the 
thing 1” 


Here a knock was heard at the 
door; and the wife, with exclama¬ 
tions of impatience, flounced away. 
The unfortunate artist threw himself 
on a seat, and leaned his head on a 
table covered with notes of music 
So entirely had he yielded himself to 
despondency that he did not move, 
even when the door opened, till tlie 
sound of a well-known voice close at 
his side startled him from his melan¬ 
choly reverie. 

“ How now, Haydn 1 what is the 
matter, my boy ?” 

The speaker was an old man, shab¬ 
bily dressed, but with something strik¬ 
ing and even commanding in his no¬ 
ble features. His large, dark, flashing 
eyes, his olive complexion, and the 
contour of his face bespoke him a 
native ot a sunnier clime than that 
of Germany. Haydn sprang up and 
welcomed him with a cordial em¬ 
brace. 

“ And when, my dear Porijora, 
did you return to Vienna ?” he asked. 

“ This morning only; and my first 
care was to find you out. But how 
is this? I find you thin, and jiale, 
and gloomy. IVhere are your spi¬ 
rits ?” 

“ Gone,” murmured the composer, 
and dropped his eyes on the floor. 
His visitor regarded him with a look 
of affectionate interest 

In answer to Porpora’s inquiries, 
Haydn told him of the struggles and 
failures by which he had been led to 
doubt his own genius, till he had 
succumbed under the crushing hand 
of poverty. “I am chained,” he 
concluded bitterly; and, giving way 
to the anguish of his heart, he burst 
into tears. 
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Porpora shook his head, and was 
silent for a few moments. At length 
he said: 

“ I must, I see, give you a little 
of my experience. I was, you know, 
a pupil of Scarlatti more fortunate 
than you; for my works procured me 
almost at once a wide-spread fame. 
I was called for not only in Venice, 
but in Vienna and London.” 

“All! yours was a brilliant lot,” 
cried the young composer, looking 
up with kindling eyes. 

“ The Sa.xon court,” continued Por- 
pora, “ offered me the direction of the 
chapel and of the theatre at Dresden. 
Even the princesses received my les¬ 
sons; in short, my success was so 
great that I awakened the jealousy 
of Hasse himself. All this you know, 
and how I returned to London upon 
the invitation of amateurs in Italian 
music.” 

“Wliere you rivalled Handel 1 " said 
Haydn enthusiastically. “ Handel, 
with all his greatness, had no versatili¬ 
ty. Your sacred music, Porpora, will 
live when your theatrical composi¬ 
tions have ceased to enjoy unrivalled 
popularity.” 

“ My sacred compositions may sur¬ 
vive and carry my name to posterity; 
for taste in such things is less muta¬ 
ble than in the opera. You see now, 
dear Haydn, for what I have lived 
and labored. I was once renowned 
and wealthy. What did prosperity 
bring me ? Envy, discontent, rival- 
ship, disappointment! Would you 
know to what period I can look back 
with self-approbation, with thankful¬ 
ness? To the toil of early years; 
to the struggle after an ideal of great¬ 
ness, goodness, and beauty; to the 
self-forgetfulness that saw only the 
glorious goal far, far before me; to 
the undismayed resolve that sought 
only its attainment. Or to a time 
^till later, when the visions of man¬ 
hood’s impure and selfish ambition 


had faded away, when the soul had 
shaken off some of her fetters, and 
roused herself to a perception of the 
eternal, the perfect, tlie divine; when 
I became conscious of the delusive 
vanity of earthly hopes and earthly 
excellence, but at the same time 
awakened to the revelation of that 
which cannot die 1 

“You see me now, seventy-three 
years old, and too poor to command 
even a shelter for the few days that 
yet remain to me in this world. I 
have lost the splendid fame I once 
possessed; I have lost the riches that 
were mine; I have lost the power 
to win even a competence by my 
own labors; but I have not lost my 
passion for our glorious music, nor 
enjoyment of the reward she bestows 
on her votaries; nor my confidence 
in Heaven. And you, at twenty-se¬ 
ven, you—^more greatly endowed, to 
whom the world is o^en—yau de¬ 
spair! Are you worthy to succeed, 
O man of little faith ?” 

“ My friend, my benefactor 1 ” cried 
the young artist, clasping his hand 
with deep emotion. 

“ Cast away your bonds; cut and 
rend, if your very flesh is tom m the 
effort; and the ground once spurned, 
you are free. What have you been 
doing ?” And he ttumed over rapid¬ 
ly the musical notes that lay on the 
table. “ Here, what is this—a sym¬ 
phony? Play it for me, if you please.” 

So saying, with a gentle force he 
led his yoimg friend to the piano, 
and Haydn played from the piece he 
had nearly completed. 

“This is excellent, admirable!’ 
cried Porpora, when he rose from the 
instmment. “ When can you finish 
this ? for I must have it at once.” 

“ To-morrow, if you like,” answer¬ 
ed the composer more cheerfully. 

“ To-morrow then; and you must 
work to-night I will go and order 
you a physician; he will come to- 
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morrow morning—how madly your 
pulse throbs 1—and when your work 
is done, you may rest. Adieu for 
the present.” And pressing his 
young friend’s hands, the eccentric 
but benevolent old man departed, 
leaving Haydn full of new thoughts, 
his bosom fired with zeal to struggle 
against adverse fortune. In such 
moods does the spiritual champion 
wrestle with the powers of the abyss, 
and mightily prevail. 

IVhen Haydn, late that night, 
threw himself on his bed, wear)', ill, 
and exhausted, his frame racked with 
the pains of fever, he had accomplish¬ 
ed tlie first of an order of works des¬ 
tined to endear his name to all suc¬ 
ceeding time. 

I\'hile the artist lay on a sick-bed, 
a brilliant file was given by Count 
Mortzin, an Austrian nobleman of im¬ 
mense wealth and influence, at which 
the most distinguished individuals in 
Vienna were present. The musical 
entertainments given oy these lu.xuri- 
ous patrons of the arts were at that 
time, and for some years after, the 
ino.-.t splendid in Europe. 

AVhen the concert was over. Prince 
.Vntoine Esterhazy expressed the plea- 
'ure he had received, and his obli¬ 
gations to the noble host. “Chief 
among your magnificent novelties,” 
said he, “ is the new symphony, St. 
Mtnia. One does not hear every 
day such music. AVlto is the com¬ 
poser ?” 

The count referred to one of his 
friends. The answer was, “Joseph 
Haydn." 

“ I have heard his quartettes; he 
is no common artist. Is he in your 
service, count ?” 

“ He has been employed by me.” 

“With your good leave, he shall 
b'i transferred to ours; and I shall 
take care he has no reason to regret 
the change. Let him be presented 
to us.” 


There was a murmur among the 
audience and a movement, but the 
composer did not appear; and pre¬ 
sently word was brought to his high¬ 
ness that the young man on whom 
he intended to confer so great an 
honor was detained at home by ill¬ 
ness. 

“ So! Let him be brought to me as 
soon as he recovers; he shall enter 
my service. I like his symphony 
vastly. Your itardon, count; for we 
will rob you of your best man.” And 
the great prince, having decided the 
destiny of a greater than himself, 
turned to those who surrounded him 
to spe.ak of other matters. 

News of the change in his fortune 
was brought to Haydn by his friend 
Porpora; and so renovating was the 
effect of hope that he was strong 
enough on the following day to pay 
his respects to his illustrious patron. 
His highness was just preparing to 
ride, but would see the composer; 
and he was conducted through a 
splendid suite of rooms to the apart¬ 
ment where the proud he.id of the 
Esterhazys deigned to receive an 
almost nameless artist. The prince, 
in the splendid array suited to his 
rank, glanced somewhat carelessly at 
the low, slight figure that stood before 
him, and said, as he was presented, 
“ Is this, then, the composer of the 
music I heard last night ?” 

“ This is he—Joseph Haydn,” re¬ 
plied the friend who introduced him. 

“ So—a Moor, I should judge from 
his dark complexion. And you write 
such music? Haydn—I recollect 
the name; and I remember hearing, 
too, that you were not well ijaid for 
your labors, eh ?” 

“I have been very unfortunate, 
your highness—”, 

“ Well, you shall have no reason 
to complain in my service. My 
secretary shall fi.x your appoint¬ 
ments ; and name whatever else you 
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desire. All of your profession find 
me liberal. Now then, sir Moor, 
you may go; and let it be your first 
care to provide yourself with a new 
coat, a wig, and buckles and heels to 
your shoes. I will have you respect¬ 
able m appearance as well as in ta¬ 
lents; so let me have no more of 
shabby professors. And do y'our best, 
my little dusky, to recruit in flesh— 
it will add to the stature; and to re¬ 
lieve your olive with a shade of the 
ruddy. Such spmdle masters would 
be a walking discredit to our larder, 
which is truly a spendtlirifl: one.” 

So saying, with a laugh, the haugh¬ 
ty nobleman dismissed his new de¬ 
pendent. The artist chafed not at 
the imperious tone of patronage; for 
he did not yet feel the superiority of 
his own vocation. It was the bond¬ 
age-time of genius; the wings were 
not yet grown which were to bear his 
spirit up, when it brooded over a 
new world. 

The life which Haj'dn led in the 
service of Prince Esterhazy, to which 
service he w.as permanently attached 
by Nicolas, the successor of Antoine, 
in the quality of chapel-master, was 
one so easy that it might have 
proved fatal to an artist more inclin¬ 
ed to luxury and pleasure, or less de¬ 
voted to his art. Now for the first 
time relieved from the care of the fu¬ 
ture, he was enabled to yield to the 
impulse of his genius, and create 
works which gradually extended his 
fame over all the countries of Eu¬ 
rope. 

II. 

On the evening of a day in the be¬ 
ginning of April, 1809, all the lovers 
of art in Vienna were assembled in 
the theatre to witness the perform¬ 
ance of the oratorio of The Crea¬ 
tion. The entertainment had been 
given in honor of the composer of 
that noble work—the illustrious 


Haydn—^by his numerous friends and 
admirers. He had been enticed 
from Gumpendorf, his retreat in the 
suburbs, the cottage suirounded by a 
little garden which he had imrchas- 
ed after his retirement from the Ester- 
hazy service, and where he was 
spending the last years of his life. 
Three hundred mitsicians assisted at 
the perfonnance. The audience rose 
cn masse and greeted with rapturous 
applause the white-haired man, who, 
led forward by tlie most distinguished 
nobles in the city, was conducted to 
the place of honor. There, seated 
with princesses at his right hand, 
beauty smiling upon him, the centre 
of a circle of nobility, the observ¬ 
ed and admired of all, the object of 
the acclamations of thousands—who 
would not have said that Haydn had 
reached the summit of human great¬ 
ness, had more than realized the 
proudest visions of his youth ? His 
serene countenance, his clear eye, his 
air of dignified self-possession, show¬ 
ed that prosperity had not overcome 
him, but that amid the smiles of for¬ 
tune he had not forgotten the true 
excellence of man. 

“ I can see plainly," remarked one 
of Haydn’s friends, whom we will call 
Manuel, “ that he ivill write no more.” 

“He has done enough; and now 
we are ready for the farewell of 
Haydn,” said another. 

“ The farewell ?” 

“ Did j’ou never hear the story ? 
I have heard him tell it often myself. 
It concerns one of his most celebrat¬ 
ed symphonies. The occasion was 
this: Among the musicians attached 
to the service of Prince Esterhazy, 
were several who, during his sojourn 
upon his estates, were obliged to 
leave their wives at Vienna. At one 
time his highness prolonged his stay 
at Esterhazy castle considerably be¬ 
yond the usual period. The discon¬ 
solate husbands entreated Haydn to 
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become the interpreter of their wishes. 
Thus the idea came to him of com¬ 
posing a symphony in which each 
instrument ceased, one after another. 
He added at the close of every part 
the direction, ‘ Here the light is ex¬ 
tinguished.’ Each musician, in his 
turn, rose, put out his candle, rolled 
up his notes, and went away. This 
pantomime had the desired efiect; the 
next morning the prince gave orders 
for their return to the capital. 

“ He used to tell us a somewhat 
similar story of the origin of his 
Turkish or military Symphony. You 
know the high appreciation he met 
with in his visits to England; but 
notwithstanding the praise and hom¬ 
age he received, he could not prevent 
the enthusiastic audience from falling 
asleep during the performance of his 
compositions. It occurred to him to 
devise a kind of ingenious revenge. 
In this piece, while the current is 
gliding softly, and slumber beginning 
to steal over the senses of his audi¬ 
ence, a sudden and unexpected burst 
of martial music, tremendous as a 
thunder-peal, startles the surprised 
sleepers into active attention. I 
would h.ave liked to see the le- 
tluargic islanders, with their eyes 
and mouths thrown open by such 
an unlooked-for shock!” 

A stop was suddenly put to the 
conversation by the commencement 
of the performance. The Creation, 
the first of Haydn’s oratorios, was re¬ 
garded as his greatest work, and had 
often elicited tlie most heartfelt ap¬ 
plause. Now that the aged and 
honored composer was present, pro¬ 
bably for the last time, to hear it, an 
emotion too deep for utterance seem¬ 
ed to pervade the vast audience. 
The feeling was too reverential to be 
expressed by the ordinary tokens of 
pleasure. It seemed as if every eye 
in the assembly were fixed on the 
calm, noble face of the venerated ar¬ 


tist; as if every heart beat with love 
for him. Then came, like a succes¬ 
sion of heavenly melodies, the music 
of The Creation, and the listeners felt 
as if transported back to the infancy 
of the world. At the words, “Let 
there be light, and there was light,” 
when all the instruments were united 
in one full burst of gorgeous harmo¬ 
ny, emotion seemed to shake the 
whole frame of the aged artist. His 
pale face crimsoned; his bosom 
heaved convulsively; he raised his 
eyes, streaming with tears, toward 
heaven, and, lifting upward his trem¬ 
bling hands, e.xclaimed, his voice au¬ 
dible in the pause of the music, “ Not 
unto me—^not unto me—but unto 
thy name be all the glory, O Lord!” 

From this moment Haydn lost the 
calmness and serenity that had mark¬ 
ed the expression of his countenance. 
The very depths of his heart had 
been stirred, and ill could his wasted 
strength sustain the tide of feeling. 
When the superb chorus at the close 
of the second part announced the 
completion of the work of creation, 
he could bear the excitement no 
longer. Assisted by the prince’s 
physician and several of his friends, 
he was carried from the theatre, 
pausing to give one last look of grati¬ 
tude, expressed in his tearful eyes, to 
the orchestra who had so nobly e.\e- 
cuted his conception, and followed 
by the lengthened plaudits of the 
spectators, who felt that they were 
never to look upon his face again. 

Some weeks after this occurrence, 
his friend Manuel, who had sent to 
inquire after his health, received from 
him a card on which he had written, 
to notes of music, the words, “Jlfeiiie 
kraft ist dahin," “My strength is 
gone.” Haydn was in the habit of 
sen^g about these cards, but his 
increased feebleness was evident in 
the handwriting of this; and Manuel 
lost no time in hastening to him 
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There, in his quiet cottage, around 
which rolled the thunders of war, ter¬ 
rifying others but not him, sat the 
venerable composer. His desk stood 
on one side, on the other his piano; 
he smiled, and held out his hand to 
greet his friend. 

“hlany a time,” he murmured 
“you have cheered my solitude, and 
now you have come to see the old 
man die.” 

“ Speak not thus, my dear friend,” 
cried Manuel, grieved to the heart; 
“you will recover.” 

“ Not here,” anstvered Haydn, and 
pointed upward. 

He then made a sign to one of his 
attendants to open the desk, and 
reach him a roll of papers. From 
these he took one and gave it to his, 
friend. It was inscribed in his own 
hand, “ Catalogue of all my musical 
compositions, which I can remember, 
since my eighteenth year. Vienna, 
4th December, 1805.” Manuel, as 
he read it, understood the mute pres¬ 
sure of his friend’s hand, and sighed 
deeply. That hand would never 
trace another note. 

“ Better thus,” said Haydn softly, 
“than a lingering old age of care, 
disease, perhaps of poverty! No; I 
am happy. I have lived not in vain. 

I have accomplished my destiny; I 


have done good. I am ready for 
thy call, O Master!” 

His spiritual adviser and guide was 
with him the next hour, and adminis¬ 
tered the last consolations of religion. 
The aged man was mapped in devo¬ 
tion. At length he asked to be sup¬ 
ported to his piano; it w'as opened, 
and as his trembling fingers touched 
the keys, an e.\pression of rapture 
was kindled in his eyes. The music 
that answered his touch seemed the 
music of inspiration. But it gradual¬ 
ly faded away; the flush gave place 
to a deadly pallor; and while his fin¬ 
gers still rested on the keys, he sank 
back into the arms of his friend, and 
gently breathed out his parting spirit. 
It passed as in a happy strain of 
melody! 

Prince Esterhazy did honor to the 
memory of his departed friend by the 
pageant of funeral ceremonies. His 
remains were itransported to Eisen- 
stadt, in Hungary, and placed in 
the Franciscan vault. The prince 
also purchased, at a high price, all 
his books and manuscripts, and the 
numerous medals he had obtained. 
But his fame belongs to the world; 
and in all hearts sensible to the mu¬ 
sic of truth and nature is consecrat¬ 
ed the memory of Haydn. 
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Nothing better pictures an epoch 
than the art and literature which it 
produces. The great characters, re¬ 
ligious and political, immortalized by 
history, have always been surrounded 
by a cluster of noble geniuses, artistic 
and literary. The generosity and 
nusnanimity of heroes is reproduced 
111 the sublime purity of the works of 
art of their epoch. Nobility of art 
bears testimony to the excellence of 
morals. Our century is no exception 
to this. Confusion of principles in 
politics and religion is accompanied 
byan analogous overturning ofmorals, 
of art, and of literature. We are 
In mg in a time of general depravity; 
at least, it is so as regards those who 
pretend to march at the head of 
modern civilization. But their de¬ 
praved literature, their shameless arts, 
exercise their disastrous influence 
over those who would wish to resist 
the current of the bad passions of the 
day. It is to them -that M. Stein 
gives warning of the danger, in de¬ 
picting the bad conditions into which 
dramatic music has degenerated. It is 
a study of contemporaneous manners, 
not so much from an artistic as from 
a religious and political point of view. 

Gentlemen: A few days ago, it 
was shown you here how consider¬ 
able is the influence of the fine arts 
upon the moral life of mankind; it 
was demonstrated how they can 
guide the human sentiment towards 
different ends, good or bad. 

You will permit me now to call 

* Lfciure M, Siein^ Curate e/ Colegue, 
Delivered before the Catholic Congress at Oils- 
seldorf. 


your attention to a branch of the 
fine arts which, more now than ever, 
and more than all others, exercises its 
influence on the moral life of the 
people, and which merits thus the 
highest degree of interest from this 
assembly. It is dramatic poetry al¬ 
lied to musical art, that is, the Opera. 

You all know the great extent of 
this branch, which has captivated the 
favor of the public to a degree per¬ 
fectly e.xceptional, and which has 
banished to the second place all 
other branches of dramatic art. 

The reasons of this extraordinary 
success are not so well known. The ex¬ 
cessive predilection of public theatre¬ 
goers for the opera is of quite recent 
date. Only forty years ago, the 
masterpieces of dramatic poetry en¬ 
joyed the same favor as those of 
dramatic music. By the side of 
Mozart and Carl Maria von Weber, 
Shakespeare and Schiller were found 
on a footing of equality; to-day they 
must retire before Meyerbeer and 
Offenbach, and be contented to re¬ 
main eclipsed by these favorites of 
the public. If you question on the 
subject enthusiastic lovers of the 
opera, they will answer that, in our 
day, opera has made progress so 
considerable, and attained to such 
perfection, that the understanding 
of music is so general among the 
people, that this predilection of an 
enlightened public for dramatic music 
is the most natural thing in the world. 
You know there never can be ques¬ 
tion of any other tlian an enlightened 
public; for it cannot be doubted 
that every man who frequents the 
theatre is a man of progress. The 
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gallery represents the preparatory 
school; the boxes, the pupils in 
philosophy. 

However, it is difficult to believe 
that artistic taste and love of music 
are the sole motives which cause the 
public to fill the halls of the opera- 
house. Forty years ago, the works 
of Mozart, of Weber, and other mas¬ 
ters were well appreciated by con¬ 
noisseurs, but they did not meet with 
as much success from the public as 
modern operas enjoy to-day. Or is 
It rather that Donizetti and Verdi, 
Meyerbeer and Ofienbach, understand 
the art better than Mozart and We¬ 
ber, Spohr and Spontini ? We cannot 
admit it. The re.ison must be else¬ 
where, and surely, gentlemen, you 
wish to know it. 

In a pamphlet published ten years 
ago, Richard Wagner says: '• The 
essential foundation of art. as practised 
generally in our day, is industry: 
Its moral end is gain, its testhetic in¬ 
tention to kill ennui.” 

This richly endowed artist has in 
view his colleagues in dramatic music, 
the composers of opera. He knew 
these men well, and understood him¬ 
self how they set to work. But in 
the words quoted he h.as jierfectly 
e.xpfained the end and tendency of 
modern opera. 

The end is no other than gain; 
and, as means conducive to this end, 
effect is necessary, uhich must be at¬ 
tained at any price. Industrialism, 
that tyrant of our age, has also sub¬ 
mitted the opera to its power, and 
under its domination the art e.xhausts 
itself forcibly, because tied to the 
fly-wheel of the artistic fabric. 
To produce effect, to surprise and" 
bring out something which has not 
yet been seen—these are the objects 
of actual dramatic music. To this 
end is sacrificed not only art, but also 
all that exists—religion, politics, mo¬ 
rality, and truth. This unfortunate 


course has been Snaugurated by the 
Italians. In their dramatic works, 
Donizetti and Verdi have sought but 
for effect, theatrical success, and to 
this end have completely sacrificed 
dramatic truth. For love of efl'ect, 
they have trodden upon law, morals, 
and even reason. The domination 
of sense over mind is the charac¬ 
teristic feature of their music. 

But it is among the French that 
this style has attained its greatest 
perfection, and even among the Ger- 
m.an composers, who, for love of 
effect, have Frenchified themselves. 
The most skilful author of scores of 
operas. Scribe, has offered his pen to 
these greedy musicians for money, 
and shows his readiness to sacrifice 
all to it. Scribe understood the Pa¬ 
risian public for which he worked. 
He knew its weakness, and he has 
succeeded in imposing the aiti.itcd 
taste of that public on the whole 
civilized world. 

In the texts furnished by Scribe, all 
IS intended for scenic effect—all 
means are employed to reach this 
end. The requirements of dramatic 
truth and of morality, even of good 
sense, are sacrificed to the one end, 
effect. Frivolous and immodest 
allusions, which offer gross food to 
the impure fancy, and necessarily soil 
the imagination of innocence; doubt¬ 
ful scenes, as, for example, in Fra 
Diavolo, where a young girl unrobes 
and goes to bed before the audience; 
scenes of the bath, as in the Hugue¬ 
nots s scenes of seduction, as in Ro¬ 
bert le Diable; political allusions, 
exaltation of and homage to the 
revolutionary passions, as in the 
Muette de Fbrtici; base flattery to 
the irreligious opinions and prejudices 
of the day; even, in fine, scenes pe¬ 
culiarly religious, that are put into 
the piece to produce striking con¬ 
trasts, and bring out voluptuous 
scenes better—these are the artistic 
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means of which these poets and 
composers have made use to pro¬ 
duce eflect, and to make money 
with this effect. Thanks to these in¬ 
dustrials of tiie opera, it liappens 
that Ill France a new opera has no 
longer cliance of success, if it be not 
abundantly provided with these 
means for exciting bad passions. 

Now, how is it in Germany ? The 
German good-nature imitates every¬ 
thing of which the French set the 
example. It allows itself to be 
deceived, even to the point of finding 
naitcii where there is nothing but 
immodesty. It thinks even that it 
recognizes a religious character in 
works which do but abuse and vilify 
religion. The German good-nature 
imagines that these creators of French 
art have carried dramatic music to 
Its highest perfection, ivhilst in reality 
they are merely skilful workmen, and 
often something much worse. 

If It be denied that our so-called 
artistic and intelligent public is in- 
to.\icated w ith drinking from the poi¬ 
soned cup of the French opera, it 
must be conceded that in Germany 
there are still many men who know 
and love art, and who therefore, at the 
start, do not sacrifice to this musical 
Baal, but render testimony to the 
truth with regard to the modern ope¬ 
ra. They do not trouble themselves 
about the shouts and railleries of the 
crowd, who are unreflecting, and 
seek III art only sensual enjoyment 
and pastime. 

Permit me here to recall the me¬ 
mory of a generous man, a grand mas¬ 
ter of the musical art, whom the city 
of Dusseldorf formerly counted among 
Its citizens—to wit, hlendclssohn- 
Bartholdy. From the letters he has 
left, we know that, during his artis¬ 
tic career, he desired earnestly to try 
his creative power on the opera, but 
could not succeed because, notwith¬ 
standing his multiplied efforts, he 


could not find a text to please Him. 
During his sojourn in Paris, his father 
wrote him to employ Scribe to furnish 
him a text, to make the composition 
at Paris, and to have the joint work 
performed there. This letter of the 
father betrays a man well versed in 
business. In his answer, Mendels¬ 
sohn first speaks of the difficulties 
which are raised against strangers 
who wish to represent their w’orks 
in Paris ; then says: “ It must be add¬ 
ed that, among the French, the prin¬ 
cipal condition is one to which we 
must always be opposed, even when 
the epoch requires us to be ready to 
make concessions to the taste of the 
day. This essential condition is im¬ 
morality. I have no music for that. 
It is ignoble. If the present age 
exacts such requirements of the ope¬ 
ra, I renounce it for ever. I prefer 
to compose religious music.” 

Honor to the honest man ! 
Honor to the artist who in acting 
thus honored himself—who refused to 
gain money and to make himself fa¬ 
mous by selling for so base a use the 
divine gift which God had given him! 

As hlendelssohn indicates here, it 
is particularly Meyerbeer who has de¬ 
voted himself to this bad style. In 
his youth, this talented artist had 
composed several operas which hail 
not been favorably received. He 
had tried w ithout success in the Ger¬ 
man school as well as in the Ita¬ 
lian. He gave himself up to the 
mercantile style, and his career was 
brilliant. Meanwhile, Meyerbeer em¬ 
ployed Scribe to write his texts, and 
these two minds understood each 
other wonderfully. The one fur¬ 
nished piquant scenes, without regard 
to the e.xigencies of reason and mo¬ 
rals, and threw in a profusion of se¬ 
ductions for all the passions. He set 
to work all the wonders of decora¬ 
tion. The other illuminated the 
whole with seductive music, which 
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sought but for effect, anti had no re¬ 
gard to dramatic trutli. In this man¬ 
ner, Meyerbeer has become not only 
the most famous, but also—and this 
is the principal thing--the richest 
musician of the entire world. He 
knons his business, as no one before 
has known it. 

Meyerbeer is distinguished particu¬ 
larly for his predilection for religious 
scenes. With consummate skill, he 
OSes them to produce striking con¬ 
trasts. None of his last operas fail 
in this spicy seasoning. As a Jew, 
he is impartial among the different 
Christian sects. He maligns and 
mocks them all. In Robert le Dia- 
hie, It IS Catholicism which is put 
under contiibution to furnish material 
for his religious scenes; in the Hugue¬ 
nots, he abuses Protestantism in the 
same manner and to the same end. 

Marcel, a person.age insignificant 
and dull, a fanatical Huguenot, in¬ 
terrupts everywhere the action of 
the piece with a Protestant canticle, 
alwa\s inopportunely and without 
reason, but producing always a 
graiul effect by contrast. It is the 
air of the canticle of Luther : “ Our 
Cod is a tower of strength." The 
success of the Huguenots, this opera 
being so much a favorite, rests almost 
entirely on the contrasts produced 
by this canticle. 

In the first act, a merry company 
of cavaliers is found at table drink¬ 
ing and singing a riotous song. 
Marcel, the incomprehensible solitary, 
proceeds to thunder out, with a loud 
voice accompanied with brazen in¬ 
struments : “ Hear me, strong God ! 
My voice is raised to thee.” This 
canticle, in the midst of jovi.al drink¬ 
ers, intermingled with the song they 
are singing—how can it fail of eflbct ? 
In the second act, tliere is a very 
violent scene. At the instigation of 
Queen Margaret, the Count St. Bris 
has proposed his daughter to the 


Chevalier Raoul, who refuses her, 
Valentina, the daughter, despised and 
scorned, complains; Queen Margaret 
preaches peace ; all shotit and fence, 
and Marcel adds his chorus in .a 
thundering voice, “ God, our guard 
and protection, listen to our cries!" 
Is not this a shameful prostitution of 
sacred things ? But it produces ef¬ 
fect; and our opera-going public, 
which boasts of its delicate taste, is 
enchanted with it, and imagines that 
the violent impression [rroduced by 
these contrasts is a religious and 
edifying sentiment. 

In L'Afiicahie, the last production 
of Meyerbeer, he introduces us imme¬ 
diately, in the first act, to a sitting of 
the secret council of the King of 
Portugal. It is understood that the 
grand incpiisitor and a certain num¬ 
ber of cardinals pLay' the principal 
role. Finally, Vasco de Gama is con¬ 
demned, loaded with chains, and 
thrown into the deepest dungeon. 
Why? Because he has affirmed 
the existence of distant and unknomi 
lands of which the Scripture doc. 
not speak. You know well that ec¬ 
clesiastical dignitaries have alnay> 
had the habit of refuting with chains 
and a prison novel ideas and scien¬ 
tific discoveries. At le.rst, by this 
scene the public is convinced of it, 
with the aid of stunning music. 
This same opera, so much ajiproied, 
contains .also a very piquant amorous 
intrigue. There arc scver.al chorus¬ 
es of prayer, then a large vessel on 
the stage, and finally a manchinecl 
tree, which spreads death. We must 
agree that it is the ]rossible and the 
impossible. 

However, it is not the Jew Meyer¬ 
beer who has pushed to the extreme 
his musical industry. The Jew 
Offenbach has gone much further 
The Ibrmer speculated principally on 
the curiosity of the unreflecting mass¬ 
es; but while his art is under sub- 
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jection to frivolity, he still seeks to 
preserve a certain decorum. But 
Offenbach has got rid of the last re¬ 
mains of modesty and propriety. Yet 
the Christian public besiege the work¬ 
shop, and applaud with frenzy the 
musical indecencies of this industrious 
Jew. 

Orpheus aiix Enfen, La Belle He- 
Ihie, La Vie Parisienne, such, for 
se\eral years, have been the favorite 
ttorks with a public in advance of 
Us age. These operas have been 
plated every day for weeks and 
months on every stage; and often 
there are disputes over the tickets for 
these representations. Of course, it 
is all owing to the beautiful music. 

With these impure works, dramatic 
music has attained the extreme of 
degradation. After having been low¬ 
ered by Meyerbeer and the modem 
composers of France and Italy to 
the rank of an equeslrienne, wdio rides 
round the circus in elegant costume, 
the muse of music has been thrown 
to the demi-monde by Offenbach. 
She could not fall lower. 

Centlemen, permit me to repeat 
the question which was laid before 
jou in the beginning. What is the 
reason that modem opera has gained 
the favor of the public to so eminent 
a degree that not only the classical 
works of this kind, but also the mas¬ 
terpieces of declaimed drama, are 
banished from the theatre ? Now, 
we can answer this question. The 
reason of this surprising phenomenon 
is that, bj’ the modern opera, art has 
entered into the service of sensuality, 
art has lost all generous and elevated 
motives. It has tasked itself to 
amuse a public depraved by pleasures 
of every kind—to satisfy curiosity, to 
flatter the bad passions, the errors 
and prejudices of the age, and to 
make a bad use of the questions of 
the day. 

Those who still doubt what I say 


have but to notice the intimate union 
of the ballet with the opera which 
the prevailing taste dictates as an in- 
e.\orable law. In most cases, the 
ballet has no logical or artistic con¬ 
nection with the opera. It is a for¬ 
eign element which imposes itself 
upon musical and dramatic action, 
and which is given with the avowed 
intention of exciting voluptuousness. 
Reason is forced to despise the bal¬ 
let; moral sentiment condemns it; 
musical art is obliged to lament over 
it as a sad aberration; nevertheless, 
modern opera has concluded an al¬ 
liance for life with this frivolous crea¬ 
tion of the present time. You know 
the proverb, “ Tell me what compa¬ 
ny you keep: I will tell you what 
you are.” 

Our friends of the opera do not 
like to be told these things. Judg¬ 
ments like these are for them the e.x- 
pressions of a mind opposed to mo¬ 
dern civilization, and lost in obsolete 
ideas. If one of these partisans of 
modern opera hears what I have just 
said, he will certainly say that the 
darkness of my ultramontane soul is 
blacker than the color of my robe. 
He will maintain that it is only es¬ 
thetic education, artistic sense, en¬ 
thusiasm for music, which draws him 
and his equals to similar works; and, 
nevertheless, the old operas which 
are veritable works of art, but which 
do not contain any piquant subject 
and little food for sensuality, leave 
them cold and indifferent in the depth 
of tlieir hearts. The symphonies of 
Beethoven and Mozart cause these 
lovers of art to yawn, and the name 
alone of an oratorio makes their flesh 
creep. 

AVhat position have we Christians 
to take, in order to oppose these 
alarming phenomena of the present 
day ? A critic of the seventeenth 
century, named Wehrenfels, has laid 
down this principle for dramatic art 
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in general: “ Finally, all our drama¬ 
tic representations should be such 
that Plato could tolerate them in his 
republic, that Cato could listen to 
them with pleasure, that vestals could 
witness them without wounding their 
chastity, and, wliat is more impor¬ 
tant, that Christians could listen to 
them.” 

You will say this is too antiquated 
a principle. Among the greater part 
of our amateurs at tlie theatre it will 
only provoke expressions of doubt; 
they «ill say that this poor Wehren- 
fels is far behind modern civilization. 
N’otwithstanding, no one undertakes 
to refute this principle, to demonstrate 
that these requirements are ground¬ 
less. But as long as they are not 
refuted, we must consider them justi¬ 
fied, and we ask if they should not 
be applied to the opera. Is not the 
drama when sung to be submitted to 
the same true moral and msthetic laws 
as the drama recited ? 

To the phenomena of life as pro¬ 
duced before our eyes, we apply 
the scale of conscience anil of rea¬ 
son. Why should it not be our right 
and our duty to apply them also to 
the opera, and to regulate our con¬ 
duct from the result of such an e.x- 
amination ? No one will deny that 
this question is well founded. Ne¬ 
vertheless, it would meet with much 
resistance. Our enthusi.asts of tlie 
opera have tacitly agreed that, where 
it is a question of opera, good sense 
and conscience should be silent. But 
ourselves, gentlemen, ought never to 
abandon these principles. We should 
no longer be Christians, if we did 
not apply to the opera the principles 
we practise in our lives. 

Let us, then, apply these principles 
to the music of our day. What must 
we do if it be condemned for frivol¬ 
ity, for immodesty and abuse of reli¬ 
gious things ? If we find that the 
scenes are arranged solely with a 
view to effect, and in disregard of 


good sense and logic ? If reason 
and conscience, by common accord, 
condemn this degradation of art, and 
the deception with which this degra¬ 
dation is presented as veritable art? 
What must we do, in presence of 
these great accusations against mo¬ 
dern opera ? 

Would you condemn to silence 
your reason and your conscience be¬ 
cause you are promised amusement ’ 
IVould you wish, as a return for )our 
money, to have sung on the st.ige 
words you despise, words you would 
repulse if they were spoken ? Would 
you put a temptation before jour 
children, in leading them to the ope¬ 
ra—these same children whom jou 
tried to bring up in honestj-, in reli¬ 
gion, in piety, and the observance 
of all Christian duties ? Do you be¬ 
lieve that at the opera, where religion 
is made a plaything, where it is ex¬ 
posed to contempt, attacked and ca 
lumniated, they w ill learn to esteem 
and to obey it ? Will they learn 
good morals, decency, and propnetj 
from the dancers of the ballet ? It 
is sufficient to place before you these 
questions; j'ou will answer them 
yourselves. But why this severe cri¬ 
ticism ? What will result from it ? 

B ill my words succeed in turning 
dramatic music from its bad course, 
and making it enter on a better? 
B'lll the thousands and thousands 
of individuals who find their greatc-t 
pleasure in modern opera take no¬ 
tice of them at all ? I do not count 
upon that. But I hope with confi¬ 
dence, gentlemen, that my words 
will engage j'ou to examine more 
closely the subject of xvhich I hate 
been treating. You xvill not form 
your judgment from charlatans of 
criticism and enthusiastic partisans 
of sensuality; but you will judge for 
yourselves, by vigorously applying 
your Christian principles. If you 
are thus affected, my words will have 
borne Iruit. 
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